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THE COMFORTER. 


In the interpretations of a naturalized Christianity, the 
leading facts of the Christian history must be altogether 
strange and unaccountable. If the reader will run his eye 
over the calendar, he will observe at this season the holy 
days of the Church following close one upon another, — 
its “‘ Good Friday,” its “Easter,” its “ Ascension Day,” its 
“ Whitsunday,” commemorative in their order of the death, 
resurrection, ascension, and coming again in the spirit of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. An ingenious criticism can refine 
away and neutralize the force of the texts which are claimed 
as asserting our Lord’s essential divinity. What will it do 
with the fundamental facts as they stand in their order in 
the first ages of the Church? Why could not the Holy 
Ghost be given till the Son of man was glorified ? Whence 
the inauguration of a new dispensation of the Spirit, which 
distinguishes the Christian system from all other religions, 
and is the pledge of its ultimate complete triumph? It 
was not mainly by preaching, it was not by miracles, that 
it.won its way at first, and continues to do so. These were 
necessary auxiliaries, but its real moving power was the 
living Christ pervading the Church more completely because 
his earth-robes had been laid aside, and he could “ fill all 
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things” from his glorified humanity. Down to the middle 
of the third century the Christian history is a continuation 
of the Book of Acts. The miracles, so says Neander, con- 
tinued down to that time, such as healing, exorcism, and 
even raising those who had apparently died,* but within 
all this was the unextinguished consciousness of a present 
Christ, baptizing with the Spirit, transforming human nature, 
lifting it up even from its lowest deep of depravity. 

In some of the old theologies, the events commemorated 
by the Church festivals stand out each by itself and isolated 
from the others. In the new theology, their essential con- 
nection in one grand congeries of doctrine is abundantly 
manifest, and their primal significance is fully restored. The 
death and resurrection of Christ are only two sides of one 
great fact, — the passing away of the natural and the earthly, 
and the coming forth of the Divine Humanity in its fulness. 
Putting off the natural man and the natural body with all 
its finite and suffering conditions, — this was the Saviour’s 
death. Its crisis was at the cross, but it was accomplished 
through all the self-denials and renunciations from Bethle- 
hem to Ascension Mount. Putting on the glorified form 
as the earthly was put off, till at last the Divine Humanity 
emerged complete, — this was the Lord’s resurrection. And 
when this double process was finished, when there was noth- 
ing left of the earthly and the natural, and the Lord’s body 
was fully glorified and spiritual, he was no longer visible to 
natural eyes. His disciples saw him no more in the flesh ; 
he appeared to be taken up out of their sight, — not that he 
went up into the air, but into those higher degrees of exist- 
ence which are hidden from us by the veil of matter, — and 
this was the Lord’s ascension. But though invisible to the 
eye, he was nearer to the minds and hearts of his disciples 
than when in the flesh, and the Divine and glorified body 
was more unreservedly transmissive of the Divine mind, 
energy, and influence than the fleshly body could have been ; 





* Church History, Vol. I. pp. 72-75. Torrey’s Edition. 
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and hence, through the ascended Saviour, the spirit of God 
passed over into our fallen humanity, and swept it like the 
gales of a more reviving spring, —and this was the coming 
of the Holy Ghost. As said the Lord himself, “If I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come.” Or, in the words 
of Peter, as he rose in the midst of the Pentecostal scene, 
and saw the light standing on the brow of every one about 
him like tongues of lambent fire, “ This Jesus hath God 
raised up whereof we are all witnesses. Therefore being by 
the right hand of God exalted, and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth 
this which ye now see and hear.” How it was that this 
whole process brought God nearer to man, how it was that 
the Divine nature, by assuming ours, provided for itself 
methods for acting upon man by a new sphere of life and 
energy, is beyond our rationalizing, though not beyond our 
conception. The fact itself stands conspicuous in all ages 
of the Christian Church. 

' And here it is that we trend upon the grand peculiarity of 
Christianity over all other systems and religions. Not be- 
cause it was a new set of doctrines, not because it taught 
a new morality ; doubtless it did reveal God and a spiritual 
world more openly, and it did teach neighborly love more 
impressively. But Judaism taught one God, Socrates taught 
the golden rule, and Plato both taught the doctrine of one 
Supreme and the immortality of the soul. But none of 
them, nor all of them, conceived of a dispensation of the 
Spirit, — the Divine nature so opened down into the heart 
of man as to overpower it with a new energy, and give a new 
meaning and efficacy to prayer. This the Gospel brings to 
us, and this is’ inaugurated in the Pentecostal scene. You 
see this in the whole course of the Christian history. Not 
human eloquence, not the illustration of truth, however clear, 
made the Gospel effectual. It was the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, convincing, subduing, striking down the weapons of 
the natural heart, melting its flint and steel, and making its 
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emotions as tender as a woman’s love, — it was this that gave 
the Gospel its triumphs, and made the old idolatries give 
way before it. 

There are two orders of events in which this special power 
of Christianity as a dispensation of the Spirit is more sig- 
nally manifest. It is manifest in those crises which form the 
epochs of the Christian history,—in the great revivals of 
Christendom, where a power not of man is evidently veiled 
behind all human contrivances and arrangements, swaying 
the wills of men like reeds shaken in the wind, making 
channels for the course of history in which its streams run 
broadly forever, and where no human power or wit would 
ever have led them. There is much of human passion and 
folly that mix with these great renewals; but lay off the 
human element, and you find that which remains to be the 
clear directing effluence of the spirit of God. 

But our doctrine is more obvious from another order of 
facts, and one which I confess impresses me quite as much. 
It is a new and a totally different style of character which is 
formed under a dispensation of the Spirit, no matter whether 
in private struggles and communings, or under the extraor- 
dinary displays of the Divine grace. Wherever they are 
found, whether ordinary or extraordinary, provided they be 
genuine, they produce fruits of their own which are never 
to be mistaken, and which no human contrivance can ever 
imitate. What, then, are the marks and indications of the 
Holy Spirit with man? We do not mean that universal 
sense and notion of the Divine which comes more or less 
to all men under all religions, but that special power and 
influence called the Comforter, the Paraclete, which comes 
only through Jesus Christ. 

Its first fruits, we observe, are a new sense of the nature, 
the depth, and the ramifications of human sinfulness, — as 
the Saviour himself puts it, its first office is to convince 
the world “ of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment.” 
Christianity, as including a Divine Incarnation, — the God 
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with men, — is the sphere of the Godhead brought down to 
earth, showing the awful purities of the Divine character in 
contrast with the earth’s corruptions. But the Holy Spirit 
as a special dispensation through Christ to the human soul is 
a light let down through our minds and hearts, contrasting 
their corruption with the insufferable holiness of the heaven 
above. It separates the light from the darkness within us. 
We have a great deal of shallow talk about Christ as an 
example. O,such an example puts anything but courage 
into us, as it first gleams in upon our darkness! There it is 
gone up into the heavens, and hanging just over me among 
the eternal serenities, sending arrows of light through me, 
every one of which shows all my life in dismal contrast with 
the shining and everlasting law. It hangs up there as it 
hung over Saul of Tarsus, searching out in us the poisonous 
roots of sin, and making all our selfish life look hideous under 
the holiness of God. There is latent in every mind some 
idea of God. Itis wrapped up in our natures, and we are born 
into the world with it. It exists under all forms of supersti- 
tion. Question your child, and you find it there. Cleave 


into the nature of the savage, and you will stumble upon | 


it somewhere ; but it is crude, inoperative, and steeped in 
sin. It is the office of that special influence which, under 
Christianity, is called the Holy Spirit, to réach it, to clear it 
of its corruptions and obscurities, to kindle it into a clear and 
steady blaze, till it overwhelms us with a sense of responsi- 
bility and the thoughts of judgment and that Omnipresence 
from which we cannot flee. This comes to some natures 
in stormful convictions ; more often it comes in a haunting 
sense of unworthiness, a loathing self-consciousness, want 
of inward and sufficing rest. This is the first work of 
the Paraclete. It cleaves the soul in twain. It touches 
the native sense of the pure and the righteous that God 
gives to all; it sets it over against our own evils that 
glare in the light and make us afraid. “ Of sin, of right- 


eousness, and of judgment,” — for judgment is separation, 
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setting the light over against the darkness, and making it 
baleful. 

Another work of the Paraclete of Christ is, that it breaks 
the seals from the Word. It is described in the angelic collo- 
quies of St. John: ‘ Weep not, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
the Root of David, hath prevailed to open the book and loose 
the seals thereof.” In a low and dark state of mind we take 
up our Bibles, and they are a dead letter from Genesis to Rev- 
elation. We do not see their inspiration, and perhaps they 
have a worse and more ragged literalism than any book we 
ever read. The books and the chapters stand apart and 
isolated, and there are no threads of unity that hold it 
together. It is not so when your sin and your need and 
your orphanage come vividly into your consciousness. Then 
the letter opens here and there, and parts of a great plan 
appear to you, and grow upon you, and finally it stands out 
clear in itself, taking in both Testaments as one majestic sys- 
tem of revelation. The spirit that lives in the Word is the 
same that touches the heart and reveals its wants, and so one 
interprets the other, and God in his Bible always calls and 
answers to God in the soul of man. : 

The grand difficulty with us, however, is not that the truth 
is hard to find ;—— every man has a great deal more truth than 
he ever uses: — our Sunday schools, our Bibles, our com- 
mentaries, will give us that ;— but how give it? It lies in 
the memory, piled up there as a dead mass of facts and tra- 
ditions, and it will lie there forever, unless there is something 
to touch it and make it live. The gift of the Holy Spirit 
touches the heart, kindles it as a live coal, makes its affec- 
tions full and warm, and then they flow out into these truths 
we had memorized, and they are lighted up; they search the 
heart, they convince of sin, they shine before us and after, 
they gleam away down through the vistas of eternity, they 
speak and urge us to repentance and newness of life, they 
become a living faith and reflect peace and comfort evermore. 
“Tt shall bring all things to remembrance whatsoever I have 
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spoken unto you.” The disciples learned nothing new on 
the day of Pentecost. They were possessed already of all 
the facts of the Christian economy. Christ had come, had 
taught, had worked, had died, had risen again. This was all 
familiar to them, but it lay dead in the memory. But the 
Holy Spirit swept the heart, and see how all these truths then 
rise into an organic connection and wholeness, around Christ 
the glorified, working in them and through them, and 
becoming tongued with celestial fire! Just so it is in our 
deepest and most genuine Christian experiences. Some have 
told us that they were first waked up from their drowsiness 
by a text of Scripture that stood out in the memory and 
uttered itself like a distinct and audible cry. When Luther 
was fighting the great battle of the Lord, what he was to say 
seemed to come of itself, as if a strong angel stood back of 
him, and kept handing over to him the thunderbolts he was 
to let fly. ‘ When I walked out alone,” said he, “ texts of 
Scripture seemed to leap up and play around me.” The 
philosophy of all these experiences is just this, — that when 
the Holy Spirit warms the heart, it also stirs up all our other 
faculties, and conscience, reason, and memory are also alive, 
and all the fruits of our studies and our readings are re- 
adjusted to our state ; the Word of God is no longer dumb, 
but gives us openings into heaven, and becomes as angel 
voices in the soul. 

But we come to another and still more decisive evidence of 
the workings of the Holy Spirit. You remember that the 
Scriptures exhort us “to put on Christ,’ to be “ clothed 
upon” with his righteousness; to have Christ “ formed 
within” us. They do not exhort us to imitate him as an 
example, —as if he had only come to leave to us a certain 
pattern of propriety, of which, by diligent manipulations, we 
could work ourselves into some sort of resemblance. We 
may attempt that kind of culture; but all we shall ever 
accomplish in it will be a very distant and fantastic aping 
of his actions and his manners. But to put him on, to have 
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him formed within us, implies and necessitates an unction of 
the Holy Spirit coming through him, received by communion 
and prayer, bearing in upon us his life and temper, and 
making them flower forth from us in the Christian virtues 


‘and graces. Hence it was the doctrine of the primitive 


Church that the procession of the Holy Ghost was from the 
Father and through the Son. Through all the ages of the 
Church this has been the Catholic faith ; as if not by imita- 
tions of a model man, but by the Holy Spirit passing into our 
souls from a Divine humanity, bearing all the flavor and per- 
fume of its graces, and leaving them with us, we are to put 
on Christ and be clothed with his righteousness. And when 
this is so, how easy and spontaneous become the special 
virtues which are the last and most precious boon of a 
genuine. Christianity! An apostle has given us the list of 
them : “ Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance.” A hard problem is 
before us, if we are to get these by following some pattern of 
propriety, and work out imitations of them as they work 
sprigs and flowers into queenly robes. Quite another problem 
if they are to be wrought in us, and for us, by that sovereign 
grace which bears Christ in upon us from above, and leaves 
with us the fragrancy of his life. And this demands, not the 
aping of his actions, but the bending of our obsequious will 
and the daily asking and receiving till the Christ who is 
glorified has passed into us from the skies. And whether 
amid the commotions of a Pentecostal scene and the sudden 
breaking up of our old states and habits of mind, or whether 
amid daily self-renunciations and prayers, this is the last 
decisive evidence of the coming of the Paraclete, and this is 
the test of all religious experience. There is virtue which 
comes in other ways, and is only the bracing up of our 
own pride. This gives to our virtues the temper of heaven, 
and puts the strength and the gentleness of the Master into 
them all. 
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Eighteen hundred years have made their practical com- 
mentary on the truth we have tried to set forth. Then was 
it announced that God, through the mediation of a Divine 
Humanity, could meet man as never before, and mould him 
as in the fires of a more full and baptizing love. We believe 
every sect which has risen, leaving out this truth or making 
it secondary, has relapsed into a hard Deism, with no power 
of vital enlargement. As the Church receives or denies it, 
does the scale of her life rise or fall. As the Christian 
disciple receives it or denies it, does his piety wax or wane. 
Believe it, and prayer is always an open door into heaven ; 
in the family, in the conference, in the Church, there is the 
unity of the Spirit, and there is the lambent fire sitting on 
the brow of the great congregation. Deny it, and the door 
above is closed, love waxes cold, the Church splits into 
schisms and individualisms, and each goes his ewn way. 
Believe it, and the Christian disciple is brought into a per- 
sonal relation with his Saviour, and from the Father and the 
Son descends the Comforter as a daily guest, convincing, 
subduing, opening the Bible and making the pulse of life 
beat through its sentences, making the disciple put on Christ 
every hour. “ We will come and make our abode with him.” 
Let him deny it or neglect it, and the truth fades out from 
his memory, the august scenery of faith vanishes from his 
soul, virtue becomes a calculating worldly interest. The 
family merges in secularism, and no light from above 
streams down upon its hearth. Without the Paraclete 
thus sought and found, Christianity is only a school lesson 
got by rote. With it, it is the power of God; for it is 
God coming every day with a new advent to the soul that 


reflects the comforts of his heavenly fire. 
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LETTER TO A RESPECTABLE MINISTER OF THIS 
LOCALITY. 


MARY OF MAGDALA. 





Stir: A chance hearer, and, in the main, an interested ; 
one, of your recent Easter sermon, begs leave, with some 
demur at the liberty he is taking, to recall your attention to 
certain particulars usually called incidental and unconnected 
with your main design. He does so with all possible re- 
spect, though the matter of this address will, in all likeli- 
hood, present itself to your eye as having the character of 
strictures; and especially trusts that no mistrust can be 
cast upon the genuineness of that sentiment by the with- 
holding his name. As that is entitled to no authority, the 
giving it would be of small significance. 

The remarks to be offered concern your allusion to Mary 
Magdalen, once and again, in a way too clearly showing your 
acquiescence in the traditional stigma of ages resting on her 
name. The larger part of these ages, by the by, were pro- 
verbially dark; and it is highly probable that the standard of 
what is styled “ critical learning,” in relation to the New Tes- 
tament, equally requires such a descriptive adjective as low 
at that uncertain, though very early day, when this brand was 
fastened. Your correspondent would fain know whether 
your impressions in the case are to be set down to finding 
it the current opinion from early years, and before dedication 
to your present studies ; or, on the other hand, from having 
since made it a subject of special investigation. Is not the 
former a most natural inference, to say the least? The more 
so, that the real character of this woman must have been 
deemed a topic of very minor importance indeed, far re- 
moved out of the circle of Biblical questions having a de- 
nominational interest ; and that neither the Protestant nor 
Catholic world felt its own honor concerned in vindicating 
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her fair fame. This is true probably, as to both points named, 
of every period since the Reformation, —and why not add, 
before? Your impressions, sir, in being thus derived, would 
be sure to plant you in very good company, if numbers 
suffice to make it so. The peculiarity would be in a case 
(could one ever meet with it) of the common opinion de- 
rived in the other way. . 

The writer frankly confesses himself utterly at fault even 
to see through the process by which this baseless verdict is 
arrived at. Luke has a noted passage (vii. 37, etc.) relating 
to “the woman in the city that was a sinner,’”’ who, when 
she found that “ Jesus was at the Pharisee’s house,” came 
there and “ brought the alabaster-box of ointment to anoint 
his feet,” &c. These verses, confessed on all hands to be an 
enigma, were long ago applied (query, by whom?) to Mary 
Magdalen in random conjecture. Next, is there not some 
passage from Matthew or Mark (vain, however, has been all 
pains to find it, even with the help of concordance) having 
some slight allusion, thought here and there to make the 
above conjecture not implausible, and cast a glimmer on the 
blindness of the text in Luke. Be that as it may, Mary 
Magdalen is unnamed in either, and to the passage in Luke 
(as harmonists all agree) there is no parallelism in any one 
of the three Gospels beside. Expositors there were, you 
doubtless know, — but whom is the question ?— that centu- 
ries ago contented themselves with this tortuous sort of 
exegesis, so to call it in great civility. Having bequeathed 
its result to posterity, this last relieves its conscience by 
taking its ease. Tradition henceforth does the whole. It 
“holds on” with an element of the most tenacious life, 
though the learned can tell as little as the vulgar whence 
it came,— how early, or whether it be “worth a rush.” 
Jerome, who belongs to the fourth century, is the earliest 
reporter (i.e. as a name of note), so writes a friend, who 
is the highest authority perhaps among us in the depart- 
ment of Christian antiquity (Dr. Lamson), “and he is not 
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throughout consistent with himself.”’? Meanwhile the subject 
itself, an open question, is narrowed down to a few verses 
in that Book of books which is common to all, and with 
which he that is poorest in books and of average judgment 
feels not the want. The subject itself, be it repeated, has 
become the veriest dead-letter. When we speak of being 
“handed down,” it is not a very trivial matter surely, where 
the transmission begins; for if we cannot, in a case like the 
present, carry it back step by step with unerring precision to 
the mortal life of Jesus, and the scenes and companions of 
his daily walk, what signifies it? The gap is more than all 
the ages that begin at the end of it. Does not the inquiry 
commend itself to the special thought of the stirring and 
doubting minds among our Sunday-school teachers, male and 
female? When such an one shall be found, with concord- 
ance at his elbow, that after a half-day’s diligence, comes to 
a conclusion confirming the tradition, it would outweigh in 
value the tradition itself an hundred-fold. But that day 
and that case will be waited for long. 

Could there then be found another accepted dictum pur- 
porting to be got from the New Testament, whose substra- 
tum is so slender, so much a thing of air? “Had Mary’s 
guilt,” says Lardner, with unanswerable justice and force, 
“been manifest und on record, instead of being all summed 
up in a sudden and random conjecture, she could not have 
been more stigmatized.” It may stand for a sample of the 
liberties we take, and that without scruple, with names that 
have become historical, still more if they have faded into the 
dim past; for there is nobody to callus to a reckoning. 
But if in our living world a cloud of so deadly shadow 
might be so easily raised over an unspotted name, by proofs 
(so called) of cobweb texture, not only would the men of 
this generation feel that they had fallen upon evil times and 
evil tongues, but would be very likely to look sharply around, 
inquiring what remedy could be found in courts. Then, 
too, all the while, other agents of mischievous potency, be- 
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yond all computation, are sealing the doom of this New Tes- 
tament victim. Art busies itself at the canvas, and benevo- 
lence as steadily rears asylums with the strangest and foulest 
misnomers, — which bearing the guiltier share of responsible- 
ness it might be hard to say. But both* have been doing 
their worst to make this wrong to her memory immortal. 
Very likely there are those who style such wrong fanciful 
or shadowy. The only true pleaof that nature would be the 
one applying equally to all who have made that transition 
which reverses the unjust judgments of man. 

If this present age, in its historical feature, were to take 
any distinctive name, what could it be other or better than 
the whitewashing age. We have seen, within less than 
twenty-five years, not a few men of gifts, whose chief celeb- 
rity grows from this trait. There is Froude, for instance, 
ingeniously pointing out to dull-eyed readers the amiable 
nature of the last of the Henrys; our own Abbot, purging 
from all the blots on his fame the great French Emperor, 
and giving to history, in a sense not much to be coveted, 
the charm of romance; Thomas Carlyle, with D’Aubigné, 
Charles Knight, and one knows not whom in his wake, 
desperately bent upon rescuing Cromwell from the sins of 
cruelty, usurpation, and of being no true man; and but 
yesterday, as it were, Hepworth Dixon comes forth, his page 
yet fresh and moist, having plainly made it out that Bacon’s 
goodness will bear to keep company with his greatness, and 
while his hand is in, doing the same service for the detestable 
Elizabeth. Will a reader now doubt any longer her pas- 
sionate fondness for her Scottish sister, or the genuine agony 
with which she made that sacrifice on the scaffold, only 





* Does not poetry constrain us to place it in the same catalogue, when a favor- 
ite bard of our own, to whom probably his tribe would assign the first place of 
honor, has in his volume some stanzas (a translation from the Spanish, to be sure) 
whose burden is indicated by their unhappy opening, — 


“ Blessed, yet sinful one” ? 
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because she feared to dispute the stern call of her imperi- 
ous lords of council ? 

And there are more discoveries of the same sort; but the 
rest of the series may as well be spared. The old question 
rightly enough comes back, What next? The enumera- 
tion, however, suggests at least one drop of comfort. There 
is no one yet from the dare-devil class of writers (if one may 
venture so to call them) who has ventured to try his hand 
in this way upon either of the “ accurst house” * of Stuart. 
It is a hopeful sign, that some subjects of history there are 
so embarrassing as to bring the courage of this complaisant 
fraternity to a stand. O, let not the age which has listened 
to, if not swallowed, the above-recounted monstrosities (for 
are not most of them such ?)} have so little grace as in an 
instance more remote, where all the evidence predisposes to 
charity instead of shaming it, as to refuse to Mary of Mag- 
dala her obvious and long-lost rights. 

Your correspondent had begun to think that the era of 
a truer criticism had arisen under the light of our Prot- 
estant times. Indeed he persists in believing so still, despite 
his recent experience. That experience has not reference 
wholly to the pulpit. He has just heard of a lady, now visit- 
ing this city in behalf of the fallen of her sex, for whom it is 
a part of her plan to raise “ a self-sustaining ” institution of 
refuge, and who has apparently enlisted quite a powerful 
interest in her cause. She has spoken to a public assembly 
once in relation to this object, which address, by request, is 
soon to be repeated. Unhappily she then made allusion over 
and over to “ our poor Magdalens.” It is to be hoped, that, 
with other good offices shown towards her enterprise, some 
one will be found to enlighten her simplicity on the point 





* “ The race accurst of God and man.” — Macaulay: about the only princes in 
British history that were equal to kindling up the admiring love and eulogy of 
Dr. Johnson. 

+ Nero, as a friend tells me too late to find a place in the text, has not been 
forgotten in this overflow of the milk (qu. milk and water?) of human kind- 
ness. 
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now in hand before she leaves. Above all, may she be 
spared the pain and chagrin, if her project should prosper, of 
making the egregious mistake, which so many have made 
before her, of giving to the proposed place of refuge a title 
which outrages all propriety and truth. It were well she 
knew that in the opening years of the present century opin- 
ions in sympathy with those of this letter were uttered here 
by a most accomplished man, and one of the most eloquent 
divines that Boston has known — not to say the country — 
in the long annals of her pulpit. His words, though em- 
phatic, are so few, that the writer is tempted to make them, 
if your patience is yet unspent, a worthy sequel to his few 
remaining lines. But even before the middle of the century 
preceding, he had been anticipated on the same side by 
scholars and interpreters in the mother country, at whom no 
one can affect to sneer. A little earlier yet, “ the learned 
and impartial”? Lardner had exposed, with fulness of detail 
and references, this flagrant blunder, and solemnly protested 
against the proposed title of his new institution, in the well- 
known letter to Jonas Hanway ;—a large-hearted man, no 
doubt, but, like many other philanthropists, whose gifts were 
of the very smallest in the niceties of Biblical science, while 
his stubbornness was inversely as his skill. Macknight 
“‘ sees no reason at all for this censorious judgment.” And, 
coming nearer to our own time, Kuinoel, the eminent com- 
mentator of Leipsic; Prof. Robinson, of New York; Booth- 
royd (Family Bible) ; Alford, the learned editor of the New 
Testament, — severally signify their entire rejection of it. 
And what need of enlarging further? For very much less 
demand on the little space left of this paper would the 
opponents of the above writers make, than the names of their 
sympathizers. In truth, the search of the writer, pursued 
simply from curiosity, has been all in vain to meet with any 
name of note, or perhaps without note, to be summoned on 
the other side. And now it is time, if ever, for the conclu- 
sion long due to you. That must be in the words of Buck- 
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minster ;* and with sincere apology for trespassing on your 
time, all beyond his original thought or purpose, the writer 
respectfully takes leave. 

‘“¢ Mary Magdalen, also, a Jewish lady of some wealth and 
consideration, makes a distinguished figure among the friends 
of Jesus. She had been, until modern critics rescued her 
from that reproach, most strangely and most unjustly con- 
founded with that penitent female whose early life had been 
licentious, and who bathed our Lord’s feet with tears of 
contrition. But Mary had been cured by him of one of the 
most terrible maladies that can afflict our suffering nature ; 
and the fondest employment of her restored reason seems to 
have been to attend upon her deliverer, and to minister to 
him of her substance.” 

It is well to say, that, with a single exception, the name 
of Mary Magdalen never occurs in the Evangelists until the 
two chapters at the close of each, which narrate the death 
and resurrection of Jesus. The exception is Luke viii. 2, 
where she is mentioned as her “ out of whom Jesus had cast 
seven devils.” The only concern of this inquiry being with 
her moral purity, it leaves this verse wholly aside. Demoni- 
acal possession, as understood by modern criticism nearly 
alike, almost on all sides, can have no bearing on the point 
in debate. The gist of the Scripture expression is seen at 
a glance in the last of the three periods given from Buck- 
minster. (See above.) 





* Discourse before the Boston Female Asylum, 1809. 
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OUR GOD AND FATHER. 


A SERMON BY REV. S. FARRINGTON. 


1 Cor. viii. 6: — ‘‘ To us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him.” 


THE idea of God as a Father is peculiarly a Christian idea. 
Christ emphasized the conception, and impressed it upon 
the consciousness of the world. This fact it is, therefore, 
which raises the inquiry, and gives interest to our present 
theme. Who is this one Lord Jesus Christ? I shall be- 
speak your attention to the consideration of, 1st, Christ’s 
nature, or his relation to God; and, 2d, Christ’s office, or 
his relation to men. 

1st. Christ’s nature,— what he is Godward, —his rela- 
tion to the Father. To bring this intelligibly before you, 
I must ask you to consider for a moment what God is with- 
out Christ ; for if we can apprehend the difference between 
God without Christ and God with Christ, we shall at once 
seize the relation existing between the two. 

Form, then, the distinctest possible conception of infinite 
existence, — of absolute, uncontained being, — of an all-per- 


‘vading, everywhere present, invisible spirit, — of an essence 


so vast that the outmost sweep of conceivable space affords 
no ground of comparison, — in estimating whom, to every 
thought we must say, larger ; and to every degree of height, 
higher; and to every measurement, that this being exceeds 
it;—-a vast, viewless, incommensurable, mysterious, self- 
existent existence! Form of this the clearest possible idea, 
and what is the conception?— what are its outlines and 
boundaries ? — what its definiteness and form ? — how shall 
our thought hold it, or our minds view it? It has no out- 
lines, no boundaries, no definiteness, no form; thought 
cannot grasp it, mind cannot view. We have attempted 
the impossible. We have no conception. Our endeavors 
26 * 
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after an idea of it fall resultless. We have a dim, shadowy 
notion that such a being may be, or come in clear reason 
to the conclusion that he must be. But how think him? 
How is the, or what? He is inconceivable. A thin, atten- 
uated, illimitable essence, wrapt in eternal silence. And 
if this be God, then God is unthinkable, incomprehensible, 
totally so. We have no thought approximating what he 
is. We send intellect with subtle questionings round the 
circle of the heavens, or lift our imploring eyes for an- 
swer to the silent stars; but no answer ever comes, save 
that sublime and awful mystery, “I am that Iam.” An 
inconceivable God: a vast unintelligible! A practically 
worthless, undefined, unexpressed, unthinkable abstraction ! 
Yet such God actually is, if we would conceive him with- 
out Christ, — as existing in himself and unrevealed. With- 
drawn into himself, or regarded alone, he is simply Absolute 
Being, — the Inconceivable, — the Infinitely Mysterious. 
Advance now a step further. Grant to this Absolute Be- 
ing, — this inconceivable Spirit, — this infinitely mysterious 
One the power of self-expression. If he has power, let him 
express it; if skill, let it be possible for him to display it ; 
if a will to govern, let him be able to create those he would 
govern. Whatever is in him let us suppose him competent 
to manifest. Now begins the wonderful work. The Infinite 
goes out of himself into expression. He moves upon the 
void, chaotic depths. Light shines out of darkness. All 
along the firmamental plains he leads forth stupendous 
worlds, which roll in burnished splendor in the infinite light 
which he has ordained; he leadeth forth the starry host 
as the shepherd leadeth forth his sheep, calling them all by 
name. A conception of his power has gone out from him- 
self, and stands expressed, till he bid it cease, in the created 
universe. While every leaf that woos the sun, and every 
gem flashing in brilliant light, with every tiny insect wing, 
is a revealment of his skill. Countless generations, too, of 
men standing in awe before the awful silence of his majesty, 
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controlled by his irresistible fiat, express his ability to gov- 
ern. He has said, “ Let all the earth stand in awe before 
me, and all the earth trembles before the voice of his power.” 
There are his outgoings. In all that he creates, he expresses 
something that in him is. In that he does he embodies 
something of his own being. Not that he thus entombs 
himself in his work; for he is still immeasurably great- 
er than all his self-expressions ; the mysterious background 
on which all representations of himself, like the stars on the 
blue of heaven, play and glitter. He is not identical with 
his works ; he oversweeps and encircles them. His expres- 
sions are not He. He is one, they another. They are related 
to him as words to meaning, letter to spirit, form to essence, 
expression to soul. When he has expressed himself, he is 
still the Infinite, — the One God. 

Suppose, now, this Infinite Being to have a conception of 
himself as related to men, and the power of expressing this 
conception unto men. He has an understanding of all that 
he is with reference to men, of all that he feels for men, of 
all that he desires of men, of all that he has purposed in 
regard to them, of everything which, from his nature, will 
result to them. Suppose him to think this thought, to hold 
this conception, and express it. It stands upon the earth. 
Men behold it. By means of it, they understand all God is 
to them. And, here let me ask, what is its relation to God, 
or whether it be related at all? Is it God, or is it like him? 
Is it God, or his expression of himself? Is it God, or his 
image? Is it God, or his word? Is it identical with him, or 
related to him? Is it very God, or in the form of God? Is 
it half of God, or third of God ; or is it representative of the 
whole of God in his human relationship? Which shall we | 
decide? Has the Infinite ceased to be, since he has rendered 
himself intelligible unto men? Has he, in expressing him- 
self, divided himself? Where the necessity, where the 
ground, for any such absurd conclusion? Or why is it 
that we call upon ourselves to confound a distinction so pal- 
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pable; to slur over and ignore a relationship so manifest ? 
When God embodies something of himself in matter, in 
creation, we do not say that creation is God. He is still 
vastly greater than, and forever distinct from, creation. Why 
then, when he expresses his thought of himself as related to 
men, do we say that God’s thought or expression of himself 
is God? Why do we not still hold that in himself he is still 
Infinitely greater than, and forever distinct from, this presen- 
tation of himself to the finite comprehension ? The expression 
is one; he is another. His manifested conception of himself 
is eternally distinct from him, just as distinct as my voice you 
hear from my meaning which you receive ; one conveys the 
other, but is not the other: for practical purposes you may 
have learned not to feel the difference, but when you specu- 
late, and would come to any exactness, you know that there 
is a difference, actual and unmistakable. 

Now this which we have been holding as possible, is real. 
This supposed conception held by God of himself, and ex- 
pressed unto men, is the actual Christ. As it is related to 
God, Christ is related to God. As distinct as it is from God, 
so distinct is Christ from God. Christ is God’s thought of 
himself as related to men, brought down to, and expressed 
intelligibly before, the comprehension of men. God without 
Christ is the inconceivable, Jam. God with Christ, becomes 
the Father. Then, the Unknown; now, the Revealed ; and 
Christ, the Revealer. Then wrapt in silence ; now vocal in 
his Word ; and Christ that Word. 

In his nature, then, Christ is the Infinite’s expression of 
himself in the finite. He is God’s manifestation of himself 
unto men. Without him we know not God; with him God 
is revealed. He brings out before us what God knows him- 
self to be in regard to our race ; all that God feels for us, all 
God desires of us, all that God has purposed for us in his 
eternal counsels, all that will result to us from the fact that 
God is. He is therefore related to God as expression, like- 
ness, image, form, word, manifestation. Thus the Scriptures 
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present Christ. This nature, this relationship, they sustain. 
This expression of God, and this distinctness from God, they 
invariably present. ‘No man hath seen God at any time; 
the only-begotten Son, he hath declared him.” ‘God hath 
spoken unto us by his Son, being the brightness of his glory 
and the express image of his person.” ‘ God was manifest 
in the flesh.” “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, full of grace and truth; and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only-begotten of the Father.” ‘As the Father 
gave me commandment, even so I do.” “I come not to do 
mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me.” Every- 
where a distinction ; everywhere, too, a revelation. And all 
through the New Testament this view is given of his person. 
Without him we cannot know the Father, — ‘*‘ No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me,’ — and yet he is not the Father, 
but the Son. He is our knowledge of God, all that we can 
know of God; and yet “To us there is but one God, the 
Father, and one Lord, Jesus Christ.” 

There are three expressions, occurring in the Gospel of 
John, — one from the pen of the Evangelist, the others from 
Christ’s own lips, — which are calculated to incline some 
minds, and are used with effect to incline them, to a somewhat 
different view. They are these: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
“ Before Abraham was, Iam.” ‘I and my Father are one.” 
The two first cited relate to his pre-existence. Granting — 
as I have no hesitancy in doing, but believe that I must — 
his pre-existence ; contending even that God’s conception of 
himself, even the Eternal Word, must have been with him or 
in him, not only before Abraham, but before the worlds, — 
literally, as John expresses it, in the beginning, — arguing 
that God then must have held his Logos, his idea of himself 
as related to men, and that this was all that it ever could 
become possible for men to know of him; that to all practical 
intents and purposes this Word should be in the fulness of 
time in God’s stead, or God as revealed unto men; granting 
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all this, I do not see as we have lost our distinction between 
God and this Word, between the absolute and the relative, 
between God in himself and God expressed through Christ, 
between the Conceiver and the conceived, between the thinker 
and his thought, the speaker and his Word, — the Invisible 
I am, and his image. Or if any man, with ignorant zeal, is 
bent upon forcing the phrase, “ The Word was God,” so as to 
destroy this distinction, we must insist upon that which pre- 
cedes it, “The Word was with God,” which will forever 
maintain a distinction ; for in order for the Word to have 
been with God, he must in some sense have been distinct 
from God. As John meant it, I readily concede that his 
Word was God ; all the God it should ever be possible for us 
to apprehend, seeing whom, when at length made flesh, we 
should see the Father ; God in his apprehensible nature ; the 
Absolute and Infinite, as relative to man, rather than as 
relative to his own inexhaustible, ineffable being. 

And his other text, “ I and my Father are one.” Let the 
fact that Christ is always guarding us against the presump- 
tion of his numerical or personal identity with God, by 
such expressions as, “ I came not to do mine own will,” “I 
came forth from the Father,” “ My Father is greater than 
I,” be sufficient to convince us that he did not mean this 
in any mathematical or credal sense. ‘I and my Father 
are one,” — that is, “ I do not bring God before you as one 
thing, while he is in fact another”; I do not express his 
relations to you other than they actually are; there is no 
difference between me, the expression of his spirit toward 
you, and the real posture of that Spirit ; what you see in me 
and what you conceive of God must be one. 

If now sufficient has been said to indicate Christ’s nature, 
—to bring out clearly that without him God is wrapt, 
remote, hidden, and to us a practically unreal, because 
inconceivable being; while with him God has all the ten 
derness, solicitude, nearness, long-suffering patience of a 
Father, —so that Christ is really God’s rendering of, or 
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message from, himself to us, —if this is apparent, let us now 
turn and consider, 

2dly. Christ’s office, or his relation to men. And as I 
brought out Christ’s relation to God, by leading you into 
the thought of what God is without him, so now permit me 
to unfold his relation to man, by taking you step by step 
into man’s condition without him. 

Without Christ man is absolutely without any satisfactory, 
any vital apprehension of God. He wanders here, not 
knowing what or what manner of Being it is who made 
him. He staggers here under the problem of life and the 
crushing mystery that evokes it. He has gods many, and 
lords many. It is one deity who presides at his birth, and 
another who hastens his death. Or if polytheism have van- 
ished, then it is the cloud by day, the pillar of fire by night, 
— a veiled mystery, — the Unknown God,— the inconceiv- 
able “‘ Iam that Iam,” who claims unexplained allegiance. 
He asks deep, earnest, imploring questions, which are an- 
swered not. Nature gives him the fact of Deity, perhaps, 
but no clew to what that Deity is. He has no knowledge of 
the feeling of the Absolute Being,—no certainty that he 
has feeling; no assurance that he loves, or can love ; knows 
none of those things which most his soul longs to know. 
Such is man without Christ, — alone, curious, unsatisfied, 
longing, prophetic perhaps,— but still under a cloud, as 
Paul says “all our fathers were.” God is obscure, unde- 
fined, unthinkable, — easily lost, because never fairly seized 
and clearly felt,—and man is alone. Man before Christ 
appears in Juda, and man now before Christ comes as the 
expression of God, the image of God, and the power of God, 
to his individual soul. O ye who think Christ unnecessary 
to you, — who fancy that ye have come to a knowledge of 
God without him ; who feel, as ye say, that he is very good 
and very gracious, and very tender and very loving, — tell 
me how it is that ye have so wondrously acquired your con- 
ceptions but from the lips of Christian parents who be- 
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lieved in Christ ; who having learned of, and suffered with, 
now rest in him? Where would have been your boasted 
knowledge had ye been born in Ethiopia, or the heart of 
India ?— had ye never known these Christian influences, 
and dwelt your life long under this light of the knowledge 
of the truth which streams down the centuries from the 
brightness of the cross? Ye know not whereof ye affirm ; 
neither to whom ye are indebted! And that strongly per- 
sistent intellect, whose mighty brain was laid to its rest 
under the deep Italian sky, — whence had he the power to 
call the Absolute and Infinite One, as he was so wont, and 
as he so loved, to do, “the tender Father and mother of us 
all,” but from the influences which seized him at his birth 
from the heart of this great Christian civilization? Theo- 
dore Parker’s God was in his ideal, though not practically 
the Christian God, — such a God as never was heard of, as 
never was represented, as nowhere appears, before Christ 
comes into the world. How shall we account for it? If he 
did not need Christ as the image of the Father, —if he did 
not appropriate, so far as suited his purposes, the God whom 
Christ revealed, —if ye do not, — then tell me how it is that, 
until Christ is born, to the light of Grecian philosophy and all 
the splendors of ancient culture,— to patriarch, prophet, 
priest, and even to the voice that cried in the wilderness, — 
God is still unknown as the Father? There is no real de- 
velopment, no real expression, of what we now mean by the 
Father, which is older than Christianity. There is no proper 
development of it now in any nation, or by any man to 
whom Christ is unknown. The first relation of Christ to 
man, the first office he performs, is to reveal the Father. 
“ He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” ‘“ No man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me.” 

Without Christ man has none other than a blind idea of 
law. He has proved it, if at all, retributively. He groans 
beneath its bondage. It is the chain that binds him to 


allegiance. He has no sense except of its arbitrariness ; and 
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therefore little regard for it. He does not conceive its 
sacredness and beauty. But when Christ comes, and by his 
perfect obedience lives into the world what law is, what God 
intends and desires by it; when man can behold it as provi- 
dence to shield him from evil, as affection by which the 
Infinite is related to him, as the strong love by which the 
Father seeks to draw the child to himself,—when God’s 
love for us is felt to be a part of God’s own being towards us, 
—towhat majesty, sublimity, and sacredness does it rise. 
What we despised before, we now deeply revere. What we 
hated, we long to embrace. Law is consecrated to our affec- 
tions. Christ has deepened our sense of it, and established 
it in our hearts. And this also is his office to the soul. 
* Apart from Christ, man feels his guilt, and deplores it; 
but chiefly in view of its consequences. If he grows peni- 
tent it is to avoid suffering. He does not feel sin as sin, nor 
righteousness as righteousness. He knows neither, except 
by their results. He needs one to reveal guilt as it is in 
God’s sight, — to show him that his chief danger does not 
lie in suffering, but in sin,—that his effort is not to be so 
much to escape consequences, as to rise out of evil itself. 
He needs one to save him from evil because it is evil, and 
instate him in the love of holiness, not for the sake of its 
rewards, but because it is holiness, —the glory of God, and 
the beauty of men. This Christ comes to do; to save us, 
not from suffering, not from the consequences of sin, but 
from sin. He expresses this by bearing cheerfully all the 
suffering — even to the last degree in the agony and on the 
cross —that evil can inflict upon him; enduring such con- 
tradiction of sinners rather than to depart from holiness. 
Without Christ man is selfish. He does not admire self- 
ishness, but how shall he escape it? If he is unselfish, he 
goes contrary to his own interest! God in Christ condemns 
the thought, — brings out an idea of self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion ; and at length astounds the consciousness of the world 
with the fact that the most successful, admirable, glorious 
VOL. XXV. 27 
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life ever lived on earth was lived in utter abnegation of self. 
Christ’s office to your soul, and to mine, is to dispel the 
error and break through the monstrous fallacy that there is 
any necessity for our living and acting as though selfishness 
were for our interest. We have not known Christ if so we 
think ? 

Finally, man needs an ideal, an explanation of himself. 
Without Christ the Absolute and Invisible One is scarcely 
more intelligible, than is the manner, purpose, mystery of 
his own being to himself. 


“‘ What is it, and whither, whence ? 
This unsleeping, secret sense, 
Longing for its rest and food, 

In some hidden, untried good ? ” 


Beneath the voiceless night of his own irresistible destiny 
he stands with mighty questionings,— assaulting with be- 
sieging voice the dumb and ever-darkening heavens. What 
mean his aspirations which time nor sense can satisfy, — his 
rush of lofty thoughts carrying him on to the beholding of 
visions no mortal eye hath ever seen ; — his fancy wandering 
through eternity? Have these significance, or are they idle- 
ness, — an illusive dream, a passing cheat? He builds his 
monuments, founds his cities, to tower in strength, and teem 
with living generations centuries hence; but in those coming 
distant years shall he be only as the mould of buried genera- 
tions, unknowing and unknown? He speaks thoughts which 
live through the ages, and energize the world yet unborn, — 
words that can never die; but is he to die? He is; but shall 
he be? Is it all of life to be a link between ancestry and de- 
scendants ? Has his being no other aim, purpose, object ? 
And the night is voiceless, the heavens dumb, — the mystery 
darker for his having scanned it! But the Infinite Father 
is not indifferent to his cry. Suddenly his Light shineth amid 
the gloom. Christ comes. Full-statured, he sees human life 
as God would have it be. The heavy folds of yonder curtain 
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lift, and he looks down the long perspective of what he yet 
shall be. Aspirations are not in vain. Thought soars not too 
loftily. He shall outlive earthly monuments, empires, and 
dominions. It hath not entered into his heart to conceive 
what the Father in love hath decreed. Eternal ages are his 
own. He rises to the conscious dignity of a power of endless 
life, and through Christ is “ persuaded that neither death 
nor life, nor all the principalities and powers of angels, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor things above, nor 
things below, nor any power in the whole creation, shall be 
able to separate him from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus his Lord.” . 





THE IMMORTAL CROWN. 


A crown for the blessed Saviour! 
A crown for the sinless King ! 
Souls of the just and holy 
Are gems that the angels bring. 


Little innocent children 
Borne from our saddened view, — 
They are the shining Sapphires, 
Pure as the heavenly hue. 


Those who in life’s dewy morning 
Willingly taking Death’s hand, 

Turned without pang or murmur 
From earth to the better land, — 


Ever before Death’s summons 
Seeking the footprints of Truth, — 

They are the Amethysts glowing 

With purple hopes of their youth. 
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THE IMMORTAL CROWN. 


They, in a right cause falling, 
Pouring their blood like wine,— 
They are the sparkling Rubies, 
Set by’an Artist divine. 


Souls of the fair and gentle 
Hovering between two worlds, 
Wounded, yet pleasantly singing, — 
These are the delicate Pearls. 


They who have met temptation 
And passed unpolluted by, — 

Who ’ve kindly aided the erring 
From sinful pleasures to fly, — 


Have been meek when clothed in power, 
And patient under the rod, — 

These are the priceless Diamonds 
Filled with a light from God. 


Many, with lives all clouded, 
Silently filled up the hours 

With little good deeds unnumbered, — 
Changing to beautiful flowers. 


None but themselves saw the background 
Serving to throw out the soul, — 
They are the pictured Mosaics, 
Parts of a glorious whole. 


A crown for the blessed Saviour ! 
A crown for the sinless King ! 

Souls growing brighter and purer 

Are we all striving to bring ? 
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CONFESSIONS OF A GREEN-TEA DRINKER. 
BY MRS. NANCY SMITH. 


‘¢ Proserpine her gliding spectres 
Sends o’er every joyous scene, 
Where I wander, where I travel, 
There her ghosts come pouring in : 
I see the murder-steel to glitter, 
And the murder-eye to glow, 
Not to right hand nor to left hand 
Can I from the terror go.”’ 
ScuHiLver’s CassanpRa. 


I AM a nervous woman, and I used to drink green-tea. 
These two circumstances have given me some opportunities 
of studying the mysteries of that border region which lies 
between the spirit world and the natural. Not that I have 
tried to pry into them; but they have sometimes pried into 
me most severely and painfully. Nerves and green-tea have 
both of them a wonderful tendency to elevate the faculties of 
sensation, and lay us open to all the wandering influences 
that come to us. I have heard more “ voices of the night,” I 
think, than Mr. Longfellow ever did, and I have tried to study 
and classify them. There are three kinds of voices, and three 
kinds of apparitions. First, those from the outer world, pro- 
duced by veritable impressions on the organs of sense. 
Secondly, those which are purely spiritual, and which only 
come to the inward ear or eye. Thirdly, those which are 
partly both, and belong to that mystic border-land I spoke of, 
which separates the realm of pure spirit from the realm of 
pure sensation. My experience has been principally in the 
latter, though I confess that the boundary lines of this middle 
region are sometimes very dim and wavy. 

Swedenborgians believe that all objects, animate and inan- 
imate, have their own sphere of magnetic influence, very 
subtile and pervading, and I believe this is philosophically 
true. But in the daytime this universal efflux is not so per- 
27* 
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ceptible, and I think, too, it is less active and operative. In 
the night, when deep sleep hath fallen upon all the rest of 
mankind, if you will lie awake, with the senses sharpened 
and clear, you can hear these magnetic waves crossing each 
other in all directions, and things which before never were 
known to emit noises can sometimes be plainly heard. Then, 
again, how awfully distinct every sound becomes! Sounds 
as of doors opening and shutting automatically ; stealthy foot- 
steps about the house; people walking on the roof or over 
the chamber-floors ; noises of distress out among the cattle ; 
stampings and thumpings in the barn; sounds of wheels away 
in the distance, coming louder and nearer, and stopping short 
right opposite the house, and then seeming to vanish alto- 
gether ; jars, as of an incipient earthquake, with a slight but 
very distinct rattling of the windows; explosions, especially 
in cold nights, as from the crack of a rifle; night-birds, at 
first in the distance, but travelling nearer and coming right 
up under the window (a sign that some death will take place 
in the house some time); furniture cracking and snapping, 
probably with the magnetic waves; a burring and slightly 
buzzing sound on a minor key, seemingly the blending spheral 
music of all creation, lowly and solemn, probably a prolonga- 
tion of the low shuddering and signs of woe which Milton says 
began with the fall, and which nature has kept up ever since, 
but which can be heard only in the depths of night, — thus, 
uz —Z—Z—z—z——: all this you may hear, and a great 
deal more, if you will lie sharp awake from nine o’clock till 
three. And it is the odd blending of these half-spiritual 
sounds with tangible realities that very often deceives us 
when we hear noises in the night. 

I never joined a “circle,” called, I believe, more fashiona- 
bly, a séance, but one of my neighbors is a warm spiritualist, 
and thinks the “ manifestations” are to revolutionize all 
human affairs. He came in one evening and wanted to ex- 
hibit demonstrative evidence of the new necromancy. Sure 
enough, tables tipped, responses came, and my great-grand- 
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mother, who died thirty years ago, hovered near, and with 
the alphabet spelled out my secret history. My husband 
poohed at the whole thing, though neither of us could explain 
it. My great-grandmother bade me good night, saying, “To 
prove to you that spirits do communicate, I’ll wake you up 
to-night at twelve o’clock.” 

I slept that night two hours, but awoke exactly at mid- 
night, and heard every stroke of the town-clock as the twelve 
vibrations rolled off into the boundless night ; and then the 
burring undertone of nature was all that could be heard for 
five minutes. Then a sound came which I had never heard 
before. Knock, — knock, — knock ;— three strokes as dis- 
tinct as anything I ever heard in my life. They came uni- 
formly three at a time, and about once a minute. I traced 
the sound in all directions, but it seemed to come from 
nowhere in particular. Then, suddenly, a burst of music 
filled the room. It sounded like a Highland bagpipe, only I 
thought it more sweet and melodious. It would rise clear 
and full, and melt away again in mournful softness, some- 
times seeming close at hand, and anon away off through 
woods and over the hills. It suggested immediately long 
files marching and countermarching through devious and 
winding ways. All my senses were sharpened. I looked 
intently, expecting to see splendid squadrons and cavalcades 
burst in sight ; but they languished away again, as if playing 
the Dead March of Saul in sheltered glades or over the graves 
of heroes slain. I tried to wake my husband. I have no 
theory about the equality or inequality of the sexes; but I 
must say that I think these men without any nerves are pro- 
vokingly stupid. Mr. Smith is one of the best of husbands ; 
but he was dreaming of his hay and potato crop, and it was 
a great while before I could open his senses to these bagpipes 
of the spheres. 

“Wake up, Mr. Smith; my great-grandmother has come 
with a band of music.” 

“A fig for your great-grandmother. Do let her sleep, and 
me too.” 
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“ But will you listen just this once?” 
“No, no; you are always hearing some strange thing or 
other. I’ve run enough on your fool’s errands after ghosts 
and robbers.” 

“ But will you just tell me honestly whether you hear 
anything? I am in no fear of ghosts just now. But you 
know the words of the song, — 

‘ There is an hour when angels keep 
Familiar watch on men ; 
When coarser souls are wrapped in sleep, 
Sweet spirit, meet me then.’” 

“ Well, I declare,” said Mr. Smith, “I do hear something. 
I'll get at the bottom of it.” 

Mr. Smith laid his ear carefully about the room, then 
shoved up the window and listened. Very soon he slammed 
the window down and broke into a roar of laughter. 

“What is it, Mr. Smith ?” 

Mr. Smith would not answer, but rolled into bed, and was 
fast subsiding into his dreams again, though it was a long 
time doubtful whether Somnus or Momus had the stronger 
hold of him, and I verily believe he kept shaking the room 
with laughter long after he had got fast asleep. 

I plied him the next day for an explanation, but every 
time I touched upon the subject he would shake till the tears 
came. I knew he had resolved the whole mystery into some 
gross material philosophy; but this I was prepared for, 
because what can you expect of these people who have no 
exaltation of the inner senses ? 

Perhaps two months had passed, during which I never 
once woke up my husband either to hear ghosts or to drive 
away thieves from the premises. But one night, long to be 
remembered, I woke up again just at twelve, and found all 
my senses sharpened into a marvellous green-tea vividness. 
I was clairvoyant and clairaudiant. I could hear the children 
breathe in the third loft, one of them with a decidedly croupy 
intonation. The moon was riding in mid-heavens, covering 
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all the fields with a silver glare. The plum-tree stand- 
ing by the window projected its shadows between the half- 
drawn curtain, making figures on the carpet that stirred 
like living things. All the death-watches in the room were 
going tick-tick, and I could hear something that sounded 
exactly like water dropping upon the floor. This an old 
spinster of my grandmother had told me was a sure sign of 
death. I lay a whole hour, and listened to it— drop, drop, 
drop. I thought it was probably the forerunner of Charley’s 
demise, who very likely would be dead of croup before morn- 
ing. I was about waking Mr. Smith to go and see to the 
child. There Mr. Smith lay,—his countenance placid as 
peace itself, his mind locked in where no earthly troubles 
could find entrance. But I will wait a little, thought I,— 
pity it is to disturb such profound and refreshing slumber. 
So I lay down again. But plainer than ever, drop, drop 
went the water, and tick, tick went the death-watches. I 
put the pillow over my ears. Then I could hear nature 
playing on her minor key. Uz—z—z—z— came as the 
blending sphere-wave of sadness from “all objects of all 
thought” in the visible and invisible universe. I shut my 
eyes with all my might, and tried to sleep. I could see all 
kinds and shapes of dark. Indeed I never knew what peo- 
ple mean who talk of total darkness. I never saw any 
such. I could see great balls of dark and little balls, points 
of dark no bigger than a pin’s head or a needle’s eye. Then 
the points would grow big and turn into great balls, and the 
great balls would grow little till they vanished into nothing. 
Then there was deep dark, and gray dark, and dark of a 
copper color, and their colors were changing one for the 
other without ceasing. Sometimes little dots of dark would 
begin away in the distance, and turn to big ones, and come 
up with a rush, and break in pieces. Sometimes they would 
cross, mix up, and make evolutions, as if dancing an eight- 
reel. But hark! there are wheels in the distance, and a 
wagon is coming up the road. Plainly and more plainly it 
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rumbles towards the house; as sure as I live, it drives into 
our yard and stops. What can anybody be wanting here at 
midnight? There is a noise out in the shed ; probably thieves 
in the corn-chamber. There are sly steps around under the 
windows. I hear a door open somewhere, or something of that 
kind. There is a sort of rustling in the next room. There is 
a noise down cellar. Bang! something is knocked over. 
Footsteps in the kitchen, and muffled noises ! — probably 
they are fumbling after the silver. Mr. Smith’s purse is 
under his pillow; perhaps they will seize it and murder the 
poor man in his sleep. I leaned over upon my elbow to 
catch every vibration of sound, and you will judge of my 
feelings as I looked down and saw the foot of a man sticking 
out from under the bed! There it was, almost as plain as 
day in the moonlight. I reasoned rapidly from my premises. 
If there is a foot, of course there is a leg. If there is a leg, 
there is a body. If there is a body, there is a head. And 


if there is a head, of course it is a burglar. I could not see. 


the least flaw in this reasoning. I lay down and thought it 
all over. The logic seemed complete in every link, from the 
foot to the burglar. I lay in a sweat of agony, and I could 
hear a slight rustling, and very plainly I heard somebody 
breathing under the bed. The whole plot flashed upon me 
at once. This fellow had concealed himself there, waiting 
for his accomplices, who came up in the wagon, and I 
had been waked up just in the nick of time, probably by 
my great-grandmother, in order to save our lives. But how 
to wake up Mr. Smith and not bring the villain upon us! 


I succeeded, however, and spoke as softly as possible: - 


“Mr. Smith! There ’s a burglar under the bed! wake 


. 99 


up 

‘“¢ Burglar — umph — nonsense! ” 

*¢ Hush !— hush ! — look for yourself.” 

Sure enough, Mr. Smith started up when he saw the pro- 
jecting member, and his impulse, I presume, was to seize the 
robber and drag him out with his head thumping over the 
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door-stone. At any rate he sprang up, made a plunge and 
a grab, and brought up one of his own congress boots in his 
hand. It was now daybreak, and thieves and spectres are 
said to flee alike at cock-crowing. The mysterious sounds 
died away. No sound of wheels was heard going out of the 
yard ; and how that wagon could rumble up to our kitchen- 
door and then vanish like a spectre, must remain a mystery 
till the day when all secrets are disclosed. 

I learned to distrust the ear somewhat, as it was impossi- 
ble at all times to distinguish the noises which are strictly 
materialistic from the vibrations that come from the middle 
sphere into the natural. Sometimes I think there is a con- 
fused blending of the two. I heard Mr. Smith giving orders 
with a droll face to our man Friday to wedge the sashes of 
our bedroom window, and fasten some pieces of the blind 
that were playing loose in the north-wind. Since then I 
have never heard the knockings and the bagpipes. Mr. 
Smith cannot understand, and from the plane which he oc- 
cupies cannot be expected to understand, that even sup- 
posing these ligneous substances were the medium for the 
knockings and the music, it must have been something else 
than the north-wind that played upon them. What but some 
directing intelligence could have timed the knockings with 
such precision? And when was the north-wind ever taught 
the notes of the gamut, or to play supernal tunes and celes- 
tial airs ? 

But though noises in the night may sometimes be mistaken 
in the blending of the two spheres together, I had never 
learned as yet to mistrust the faculty of sight. What I saw 
I thought I knew. Even the case of the supposed robber 
was not one of optical illusion, but of false reasoning from 
correct premises. I could not see why a woman’s percep- 
tions were not as good as anybody’s, even admitting that 
she might not reason with perfect soundness all the way 
from a boot to a burglar. 

I awoke one night again just about twelve. There had 
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been all day notes of preparation for one of those hideous 
equinoctial storms, during which the sensorium is preternat- 
urally exalted for all the bad spirits to play into it. 1 lay 
and listened to the moanings of the east-wind as it came in 
dismal complainings around the corners, and it seemed to 
me that the despairing cry of a thousand shipwrecked sailors 
had pitched the breeze on that melancholy key. When I 
retired there was a thick fog, which had blotted out the 
landscape, and I could now hear it condensing in heavy drops 
upon the window-panes. My curtains were drawn close. 
What was my surprise when a light in the room suddenly 
arrested my eye. It was on the side of the room near my 
grandmother’s picture, and it sent a pale flicker over her 
venerable features. What was very wonderful, the light 
took a shape more definite than the dagger of Macbeth, 
forming very distinctly the initials of my name, with a hand 
pointing upward. Thus:— 


N.S. & 


What can all this mean? It is no fantastic: play of the 
moonbeams, for there is no moon to-night, and the storm 
already is drizzling against the windows. Besides, how could 
the moon be writing my name upon the wall? I thought 
over the water-droppings and the night-birds, and I could not 
doubt that this was the prelude of my last summons from 
the earth. I thought over all my mortal sins, — how I 
scolded Margaret for being lazy, and how I whipped Tom- 
my for sitting down'in the mud with his Sunday pants. 
I closed my eyes. The light vanished, but balls of dark 
were moving in all directions, and sometimes I could see 


N.S. in gray or copper color. But whenever I opened them, 


there the initials were fixed in one place, bright and phos- 
phorescent, right under my grandmother’s picture on the 
wall. 

Mr. Smith observed me the next morning at breakfast hag- 
gard and troubled, and inquired very kindly into my case. 
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I knew he could not understand me, nor enter into my feel- 
ings. How distressing for husbands and wives to have 
secrets which they cannot share with each other! 

“JT believe I am to leave you, Mr. Smith,” finally came out, 
rather pensively. 

“Where on earth are you going to?” dropping his knife 
and fork. 

“‘ Going hence, — unprepared, I am afraid.” 

“Tf you are not prepared, you had better stay awhile 
longer ? 

“ Now don’t joke, William, I pray you. I’m not in the 
mood for that; but Ill tell you what warnings have been 
sent to me” ;—and I described minutely the letters on the 
wall, and the hand pointing upward. 

“ But don’t you see, my dear, that your theory don’t 
hold? You say you are not prepared. Don’t you see, in 
that case, that the hand would have pointed downward ?” 

I knew perfectly well before Elsie Venner was written that 
physicians are incurably sceptical, and bent on resolving 
everything into natural causes. However, I sent for Dr. 
Speer to see if I could not get some relief for my unsheathed 
nerves and broken rest. He asked me a thousand questions, 
and speered into me with his deep-set black eyes, curling up 
his lip at all my theories. 

‘‘ What do you eat and drink ?” 

“T hope I’m temperate, Dr. Speer. I take nothing that 
can intoxicate, and trust I am in no danger of delirium 
tremens.” 

‘“‘ Rat hot bread likely, to sleep on ?” 

“ No sir, — not always.” 

* How much poison do you put into it?” 

“TJ trust I am too much of a Christian to poison the food 
of my family.” | 

“Then you are a better Christian than most house- 
keepers.” 

“ Any tea on hand? Let me look at it.” 

VOL. XXV. 28 
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I brought him the tea-can. He put a pinch into his 
mouth. 
‘“‘ Humph, — Prussian blue, 

Another pinch. 

“‘ Humph, — indigo.” 

Another pinch. 

“ Humph, — sulphate of lime.” 

“Madam, you take poison enough every week to kill an 
able-bodied man, if administered in a single dose; but taken 
gradually it produces a chronic irritation of the membranes 
of the stomach, thence of the nerves, producing what you 
call the exaltation of the senses. I have no doubt you are 
right, and that you saw last night the forerunner of your 
death, if you drink such stuff as this. I will not leave you 
any prescription of medicine, but only a proscription of 
poison. You can take brandy with less injury than green- 
tea, and, in my opinion, with less questionable morality.” 

There are compensations in everything. I followed Dr. 
Speer’s suggestions, and gained very much in health and 
sound sleep, waking up at four in the morning, instead of 
twelve at night. But I lost my faculty of sharpened percep- 
tion, and my sensories sank down into the lower degrees with 
those of the children of earth. It is something to be lifted up 
into the confidence of Nature,—up to where she whispers 
her secrets, — up to where you can hear the mysterious flux 
and reflux of her unseen and eternal waves. Something is 
gained. But it is much to have one’s finer tissues jangled 
by being made the organ of the hidden spheres, much to be 
made the sport and derision of the dwellers below. Some- 
thing is lost. Even Margaret, the maid, was found in a broad 
grin after hearing the story of those spectre initials, insisting 
that she was up that night till after twelve, and that the 
light of her window in the L was reflected upon mine ; and 
Mr. Smith found rents in my curtain, just’ big enough, he 
imagined, to let in the handwriting, and project it under 
grandmother’s picture. As if it happened to make just those 


”” smacking his lips. 
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letters, and none other! Ihave no question that these people 
would make out that the writing on the wall at Belshazzar’s 
feast was the reflection of a jack-o’-lantern from the bogs of 
the Euphrates. I was fully prepared, after five years’ ex- 
perience, to join heartily in Cassandra’s prayer to the god, — 


“Tf thine oracle thou mak’st me, 
To declare thy sacred mind, 
Wherefore hast thou cast me hither 
Down among the eternal blind ? 


“ Give me back my former blindness, 
Give the darkened sense again : 
Since I had thy voice to utter, 
Never sang I joyous strain. 


“ Thou hast given me the future, 
But thou mak’st the present black ; 
And the joy of life thou spoilest, — 
Take thy faithless present back ! ” * 





CHRISTIAN WORK THE MOST PRECIOUS PRIVILEGE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


Our childish ears were made familiar with the solemn 
description of our final judgment. Our imaginations call 
up before us that awful scene, and the most selfish and 
worldly understand that charity to the poor and the suffer- 
ing is an imperative duty required of us by Jesus Christ ; 
and that, if some sufficient amount of it is not accomplished, 
exclusion from heaven will somehow be the consequence. 
But such an idea of duty never made any man a partaker 
of his Master’s spirit. Christian charity is indeed a duty ; 
so it is the duty of the parent to love his child, but the hap- 
piness of loving him is so great, that we are not used to 





* We perceive that Mrs. Smith in the last stanza is partly indebted to Dr. 
Frothingham’s elegant translation. — Eps. 
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dwell much on the duty. But in the coldness of our hearts 
we refuse to enjoy the precious privilege which the Saviour 
in his tender love offers to us. He does not say to us, “ Go, 
and help the poor and the friendless, because it is right, — it 
is your duty.” He says to us, “I love them with an infinite 
tenderness ; they are my own, my brethren. And in no way 
can you testify your love for me, except by loving and serving 
them.” If we could only take this thought home to our 
hearts, we should not be asking ourselves if we have not ful- 
filled the Christian requisitions when we have given a frac- 
tion of our surplus time and money, — if we may not safely 
feel that we have a right now to enjoy the remainder. We 
prize the privilege of bestowing the gift of affection upon the 
beloved earthly friend. We gladly deprive ourselves of per- 
sonal pleasures to gain the means of enjoying it; but when 
the dear Heavenly Friend permits us to offer to him a token 
of our love, we turn away and say, “ We have done our 
duty, and that is all that can be required of us; the remain- 
der is our own.” 

Again, our Lord permits us to enter into the closest union 
and friendship with himself, if we will take up his work, 
labor in his vineyard, and love the little ones whom he loves. 
If Washington were again among us, there is no man who 
would not accept it as his highest honor to be called to his 
side and allowed to give the slightest aid to his cause. We 
do not turn away from the friendship which a pure and holy 
fellow-creature offers us; we prize it as the choicest gift of 
God; we are glad to enter into his thoughts and help him in 
his work. He goes on before us to the eternal world, and 
leaves in our care the child whom he loves. We do not 
need to be reminded that it is a sacred charge; we pour out 
the wealth of our hearts upon the little one. But the dear 
Lord speaks to us now from the heavens, as he spoke to 
Peter on the earth, and says to us, “ Feed my lambs”; and 
we answer, “ This is a hard requirement; we have put our 
names to this subscription paper, we have given our fair 
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proportion to that home for the friendless little children ; 
surely we cannot be expected to go ourselves and find them 
out. We cannot follow them into the narrow alley, up the 
dark stairs, into the foul air of their dwellings; we may 
bring away some impurity, to contaminate our own clean 
and comfortable homes. It is too painful to come into con- 
tact with their coarseness, and to hear the words which these 
heathen children hurl at each other, in their play or their 
quarrels.” And so we go plodding on in our worldly path, 
casting from us the heavenly gift, and the angels look on 
and wonder at our blindness. 

If our Lord had given this permission to labor for him and 
with him to a select few,— if he had said to most of us, 
“You can follow me only at a distance ; your business and 
your families must occupy your whole time, but to you, the 
ministers of my Gospel, the sisters of charity and mercy, 
I give the opportunity of drawing close to myself; you may 
embrace all as your brothers; you may preach my Gospel, 
and may become my friends” ;— should not we all press 
forward with open hands and hearts, saying, ‘“ We too have 
a little to give; be pleased to accept it, and permit us too 
to spend and be spent in your service.” But he offers this to 
each one of us. The dear Lord extends to us his hand, say- 
ing, “It is not the will of my Father that one of these little 
ones should perish.” ‘ And if you do my Father’s will, you 
shall be my mother, my sister, and my brother.” The busi- 
est man may surely reserve to himself a little leisure to avail 
himself of this gracious invitation. The young mother takes 
a little time from her nursery, to satisfy the claims of soci- 
ety and her friends. She may extend her motherly love, 
and, as she gathers her own children around her, she may 
find room among them for some friendless little one. And 
as she speaks to them of their Father’s love, she will kindle 
in their impressible hearts the wish to do something them- 
selves for the dear Master’s service. And those few who 
are hedged about by some impassable barrier, and cannot 
28 * 
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give active labor, may take comfort in the certainty that 
the love of their hearts is accepted by the loving Christ, 
and that their cordial sympathy, expressed in words and 
looks only, may strengthen the hearts of the active workers. 

I think the coldness that we complain of is very much 
owing to our mistaken conception of a Christian character. 
We often hear the question asked, ‘“ What new thing, after 
all, has Christianity brought into the world? What do we 
find in the Gospels which we may not collect among the 
writings of the ancient philosophers?” I answer, the love 
of God in Christ is there; the loving Saviour is there, sor- 
rowing and suffering with us in our sins, bearing us all in 
his loving heart. He is there, because sinners had no friend; 
and so he came to be their friend. And in just so far as 
the Christian partakes of his spirit, he too carries the woes 
and the sins of his brothers and his sisters in his heart, and 
sorrows for them as he does for his own. 

We breathe an atmosphere made pure and living by our 
Divine Master at first, and kept fresh and healthful, as it 
has come to us down the long line of the ages, by the few 
real Christians scattered here and there, — the Catherine 
Adornas, the St. Francis, the holy Louis of France, the 
Elizabeth Frys, and the Sarah Martins of our own time. 
And we of necessity draw a fuller and freer breath than the 
model mother of Rome, Cornelia ; but if we do not make this 
life our own by personal possession, if we limit our love to 
our own little circle, we might as well go to Socrates or 
Plato for instruction, — we have not begun to comprehend the 
loving spirit of the Christ. In what is the heaven-made line 
of separation between their teachings and his? They say 
to us, Be pure yourselves, and teach your children to be pure. 
Die rather than basely deny the truth. They will utter 
words of wisdom to the intellectual young men who crowd 
into their schools). We may sit at their feet and be their 
friends, if we will, and many of our intelligent, but not yet 
Christian, young thinkers are contented to do so. But better 
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things are offered to us, — the friendship, not of Plato, but 
of Jesus. He also says to us, “ Be pure, be faithful in your 
homes, and see to it that they are pure and Christian homes ; 
but if you will make them such, you must extend your love 
beyond them. The necessity is laid upon you to follow me, 
among the wretched and the outcast, whom I love. 

And now the practical question presses on us, What is to be 
done? In what way shall we testify our love for our Master ? 
Our streets are filled with children who bear upon their faces 
that no man has cared for them. We cannot take them all 
and carry them to the Homes, where good Christian women 
care for them. Nearly all these children belong to Roman 
Catholic families, and we cannot therefore gather them 
into our Sunday schools. But surely. we will not leave them, 
to follow their parents, and fill the places which they leave 
vacant so early to be laid in the drunkard’s grave. Only 
let us love them heartily, and we shall devise, with the untir- 
ing ingenuity of affection, ways of helping them on the week- 
days, if we cannot on the Sundays. We shall have evening 
schools, to teach those to read who are all day in the streets ; 
we shall plan evening meetings, where we can read to them, 
and talk with them, and make them feel that we are their 
friends. We shall be able to give them Christian teaching 
informally, without disturbing their different faith. We can 
go to their homes; and though we cannot expect to do much 
for their parents, our most hopeful entrance to them will be 
as their children’s friends. We shall bring to bear upon 
them all the resources of our Christian refinement and culti- 
vation, and we will never rest till we have inspired them 
with purer tastes, and have taught them to occupy their 
evenings with a pleasant book, in the place of the rum-shop 
which allured their fathers. We would have such a band of 
Christian workers that each boy and girl in our city should 
find upon the threshold of life a real friend to counsel and 
strengthen. 

Then that Christian prayer, which we hear now, as the 
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petition of the devoted servant of God, that he would grant 
us, as his greatest blessing, wider fields to work in, and the 
hearts to work in them faithfully, would be the spontaneous 
utterance of every Christian heart. And surely we may 
believe that such prayers will be answered, and that the 
Divine blessing will accompany our labors. 

It is good for us often to cast our thoughts forward a few 
years, to the day when all shadows will have vanished and 
we shall stand face to face with the eternal realities. One 
such child reclaimed and cherished by us we may offer as 
one token of our love for our Master. And in that day we 
shall know, that it had been better for us not to have been 
born than to have lived and rejected his call to be his 
friend, and not to have even begun to obey him, and 
enter into sympathy with his loving heart. 





THE SWORD OF THE LORD. 


A sap burden presses upon all our hearts. We wish to 
cast it upon the Lord, to meet the demands of the hour in 
the spirit of the Gospel. On the eve of a civil war, one of 
the most grievous of the calamities to which our poor sinful 
and erring humanity is exposed, even the sight of the patriot- 
ism that forgets old strifes and devotes itself to the duty of 
the moment cannot delight us so much as it afflicts our 
hearts to think that the nation is divided against itself, and 
that they whom we are beginning to call our enemies are 
more than brethren, many of them bound to us by the strong- 
est and sweetest bands. How much do we need the great 
thoughts of God and the great words of the Gospel to steady 
our souls withal! Days of trial, rightly accepted and used, 
never leave us unblessed. The world’s life has been full of 
them from the beginning, and the thing which hath been it 
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is the thing which shall be ; and yet the pages that are writ 
with tears and blood are ablaze with many a true light of 
love and heroism. It has been well said, that “in a state of 
war philosophy and tolerance go to the wall; when guns 
are pounding in the gates, even justice can only be done at 
the drumhead.” What men ask now is not argument, but 
affirmation. They do not wish you to discuss what they are 
doing. That would be out of season, — too late or too early. 
They would rather you should be silent. A social necessity 
is upon them. They must go forward; and they only ask, 
Can you go with us? Can you say anything which will aid 
and encourage us? Can you give us your blessing? Can 
you say that in your judgment we are doing our duty as 
good citizens and the friends of civil order? Can you in- 
struct us as to the spirit in which we should strive to do 
this sad work? And in this, as in other great straits, private 
and public, the community have a right to look to the 
teachers of Christianity for such sympathy and religious 
counsel as they may be able to give. 

In obedience then to this demand, let us say, first, that 
our Christianity does not restrain, but enjoins, a hearty co- 
operation with those who, in obedience to the call of the civil 
magistrate, are ready to devote their lives to maintaining the 
order of society, even by an appeal to arms. It is true, in- 
deed, that violence and war, prisons, scaffolds, and cannon, 
belong to a sinful world, and that when the spirit of Christ 
shall have prevailed over sin, these fearful things shall come 
to an end. But that day is not yet. Scarcely do we per- 
ceive the first gleams of the coming brightness. Meanwhile 
the ruler must bear the sword for the correction of all evil- 
doers, for the support of the national authority, and for the 
promotion of the great ends of public justice. These things 
must needs be. It would seem to be as impossible to avoid 
’ wars, as it is to dispense with the means of inflicting penal- 
ties upon criminals. There are times when nothing seems 
left for us but to utter the old battle-cries, and to sing the 
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old war-psalms, calling God to witness that not in selfishness, 
not in hatred, not in heat, not in revenge, but because we 
can no other, we go forth to the sad work of slaughter. It 
would, indeed, be very strange, if, in the case of a wide-spread 
conflict amongst civilized people, both of the conflicting par- 
ties did not claim to have the right on their side; the fact 
that it is their side will be with many the controlling per- 
suasive, and it is not to be expected that the most will go 
forward from any other motive than the promptings of an 
unquestioning loyalty. Each party to the strife must sol- 
emnly weigh the matters at issue, and then make the appeal 
to Him who judgeth amongst nations and accomplishes his 
purposes in ways past our finding out. We can only say for 
ourselves, that when the people of the Southern States come 
in a becoming way and ask to be released from this Bond 
under which we have lived, we, for our part, are ready to 
bid them God-speed! We think it is as good as settled that 
we cannot live together happily; but no government can 
entertain such a request when it is urged sword in hand, — 
that is rebellion, and would end in anarchy. So we judge. 
So our providentially constituted rulers have decided for us. 
We affirm that this war in which we are unhappily involved 
is undertaken in the interests of constitutional liberty and 
civil order,— purely defensive; that we seek to protect our 
national capital against a threatened assault, and to uphold 
the very pillars of our state. Therefore I am ready — not 
because we love war and hate our brethren, or would play 
the tyrant over them, but because we prize our heritage from 
our fathers and all that reposes securely under the shield of 
law —to pray earnest prayers over our brave soldiers, as 
President Langdon of Harvard College prayed over the Con- 
tinental troops as they paused on the green in Cambridge on 
their way to Bunker’s Hill. From our hearts we say, “‘ May 
the Lord of hosts be with them! May their enemies come 
out before them one way, and flee before them seven ways!” 
They have not gone to please themselves, but to serve their 
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country. Some of them have already been slain in the 
streets, and they that loved them mourn. May they be com- 
forted. Let those who remain do all in their power, and 
make every needful sacrifice for the encouragement of our 
strong defenders. Surely this has become one of the Christian 
duties of the hour. It is a small thing for those who are still 
in no pressing peril to remember and aid their fellows who 
have gone to the battle. And the zeal of our whole popula- 
tion — men, women, and children, old men and young men 
and maidens — in this good work is one of the cheering facts 
in these days of anxiety, one of those compensations which, 
in the providence of God, are never wanting. We cannot 
give ourselves up too heartily to these unselfish promptings. 
They may help to redeem many a life from aimlessness and 
self-indulgence, and’ change some who had otherwise been 
only triflers into brothers of mercy and sisters of charity ; for 
God is ever waiting to bless us, and the beams of his great 
love shining out from human faces make even the military 
hospital a place to be admiringly commemorated. So, as we 
say, it must be war, war even amongst Christians. It must 
needs be that offences come. 

And yet, let us add, — though the addition may seem to be 
wholly inconsistent with what has just been urged, — there is 
no need that we should give ourselves up to a spirit of hatred 
and revenge. Of course this is the temptation, this will be 
the besetting sin; it would be too much to hope that many 
will not be betrayed into it. Yet it need not be so. Here we 
may take our stand as Christians. True heroism is free from 
the spirit of hatred and revenge. It does not smite with the 
fist of wickedness. It is above the old law which enjoins an 
eye for an eye. Its goodness is conspicuous in its severity. 
It seeks to moderate in all ways the horrors of war. It 
pauses when the high impersonal end has been reached. It 
is as earnest to leave the rights of others unassailed as to 
protect its own. Not because he would, but because he 
must, the true hero descends into the valley over which the 
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shadow of death is ominously gathering; and, terrible as 
may be the strokes of his heavy hand, a heart of most tender 
love beats warmly within. Paradoxical as it may sound, the 
real hero loves his enemies,—he is as capable of love as of 
wrath, — and is often as gentle as he is strong; otherwise he 
is no Christian hero. The fact that he is inflicting outward 
injuries upon his adversaries must not be interpreted as evi- 
dence of hatred. The Lord hateth nothing which he hath 
made, and yet how often he is the author of pain and de- 
struction. He loves the man who has broken some law of 
Nature, and is suffering the inevitable penalty. If the be- 
stowal of pleasure would effect the great purpose as well as 
the infliction of pain, how swiftly would the cup of happi- 
ness be filled to overflowing! It is hard to realize that love 
can work through the awful instrumentalities which issue in 
agony and death; but even so must the welfare of the world 
be painfully wrought out. It must be admitted that this is 
one of the things which men call impossible. It may seem 
hopeless to aim at anything of the kind in such a strife as 
this; for when brothers differ, it must needs be a bitter con- 
flict. Nevertheless, just so far as we listen to the spirit of 
the Gospel, we shall strive to separate the cause from the per- 
son, to fight the battles of the Lord rather than our own bat- 
tles, to be Christian patriots; and whilst we meet the duty 
of the hour with unflinching purpose and untiring zeal, and 
that enthusiasm which alone can accomplish anything in this 
world, we shall still strive to guide the popular wave that 
would sweep us along with it, and to rise, when we may, into 
that higher plane and purer atmosphere of Christian life, 
where we would abide forever, and from which, our hearts 
full of love and pity for all, we can look down with the pity- 
ing angels upon the hosts that are mustering for battle. We 
must aim at this. A little success in this direction may be 
worth a great deal by and by. We propose one of the hard 
things ; but it is in the hard things that Christianity specially 
seeks to aid us. 
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Once more, we all find ourselves able to think and speak 
and hear but one thing. In comparison with this, every- 
thing else seems uninteresting and insignificant. Matters 
which stirred our hearts from their depths yesterday, have 
no power to move us to-day. And for a time this must 
needs be. All our energies are rightly demanded in one 
direction. It is useless, it is cruel, especially to those who 
are sent forward, to engage in such a work with but one 
hand, or to do it by halves. But if these days are to be many, 
we must try to recover as much as we can that equanimity 
which every-day duties demand of most of us. We shall 
need the rest which they will afford to our sorely strained 
souls. A morbid concentration upon a single object, how- 
ever important that object may be, does not help us in pro- 
moting it. The way to the end may be long. Reverses as 
well as successes may be in our path. Sometimes we can 
only wait. Meanwhile, to a considerable extent, all the ordi- 
nary works of life must go forward ; no great interest, phys- 
ical, moral, intellectual, spiritual, must be allowed to suffer 
beyond what is absolutely necessary ; they who abide by the 
stuff, to use the language of the old Jewish warriors, must 
share equally, though in a different way, in labor and anx- 
iety, with those who have gone to the battle. We mean that 
we must try to maintain this diligent and collected mind, — 
to maintain it as much as we can, simply because the temp- 
tation to fall into an unsettled habit, a state of fruitless 
excitement, will be so very strong. If we decide that it is 
our duty not to go, but to stay, we stay not to be alarmists or 
mere news-gatherers and news-reporters, but to see that the 
great interests which are left in our keeping suffer no detri- 
ment. St. Paul’s counsel to his Thessalonian disciples, even 
when they were looking for the end of the world, was this: 
“‘ Study to be quiet and to do your own business.” We are 
not looking for the end of the world. 

And now, who is sufficient for these things? What is 
there that can carry us calmly and safely through all the fear- 
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ful possibilities of the hour, and enable us to meet the daily 
anxiety and the sorrows which may come — indeed, are sure 
to come — along with great successes, — what save a genuine 
religious trust? Let us say it in all earnestness and literal- 
ness, if we have never learned to pray before, we must learn 
to pray now; if in the day of peace and prosperity God has 
ceased to be a reality to us, we must try to have faith in him 
now; if we have unconsciously slidden into the practical 
unbelief which makes no account of any world save this, we 
must try now to believe in a world where there are no battle- 
fields, where those who have striven to the death are recon- 
ciled, and look back upon the struggles of earth as frightful 
dreams. There is such a world! Let not the smoke and 
dust of the battle hide from us the light of that Sun which 
alone can cheer our day, or the brightness of those Stars 
which alone can make our night sacred! Whilst we are 
striving according to our best light to build up the earthly 
city, we must still keep our eyes upon the city which is 
above, and from which cometh evermore the mighty help of 
God. May he speed our cause. May he give to us the 
victory, and make the victory a blessing in the end to our 
adversaries; not what they wish and seek, but what they 
want and must accept. May we be true to our great ideas 
of civil order and of civil liberty. These are sure to conquer 
in the end, though we may be defeated for the moment. 
Every great conflict is seen at length to be a conflict of ideas, 
a battle of civilizations; and, thus far, the question whether 
of the twain is the stronger, has for the most part been de- 
cided at the cannon’s mouth. God grant that even yet 
another way of decision may be opened! But let this be as 
it may, we cannot doubt about the issue. God and Human- 
ity are on our side. May it come quickly! God save our 
nation’s life, and never suffer our dear old flag to be again 
lowered into the dust, and advance her true glory and make 
her a terror to none save evil-doers ! 

E. 
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HYMN TO THE SAVIOUR. 


Draw near, thou Son of Man, abide with me, 
Be thou henceforth my home ; 

I am a weary, heavy-laden one, 
Whom thou hast told to come. 


I come, — why should I stay? No rest for me, 
Dear Lord, but at thy feet; 

The earthly fruit I’ve plucked hath bitter proved, 
I thought would be so sweet. 


A poor, mean gift it is to bring to thee, 
This jaded, baffled heart, 

That would not see and choose thee its first love, 
All lovely as thou art. 


I chose this world, I played my game and lost, — 
Wilt thou accept me now? 

Unworthy I to lean upon thy breast, 
Low at thy feet I bow. 


O, not enough! lift thou me up: my heart 
Must beat against thine own ; 

Saviour thou art, Friend, Lover thou must be, 
I cannot live alone. 


My heart is sad, my mind is dark, I must 
Feel sure that thou art near; 

Seeing my tears, touched by my grief, must know 
That I to thee am dear. , 


How can I doubt? Thy death upon the cross 
Hath said that I am thine; 

For those thou diedst, thou wilt surely live: 

Thy death and life are mine. 
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EVARISTE REGIS HUC. 


Tue Abbé Evariste Régis Huc, priest of the Order of the 
Lazarists, missionary apostolic in China, — who more than 
any traveller or writer in these days, perhaps in any, has 
opened the way to knowledge of that empire called Celes- 
tial, which is beyond the Himalayas, — has passed on at last 
to that kingdom Celestial which is beyond the skies. 

A brief account of him we read in a foreign newspaper. 
There is a longer and better one in Appleton’s New Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia. Neither the exact date, nor the place of 
his death, which happened during the last year, is given. 
He was born in Toulouse, the ancient capital of Languedoc, 
August 1, 1813, and received his education in the seminary 
for priests in that city, in which seminary also he served for 
a time as teacher. But his heart was fixed on the farthest 
East. Not yet twenty-six years of age, he grasped the cru- 
cifix, and set sail with his companions from Havre, —in 
February, 1839, — eager to give his life to bring nations 
unto Christ. On reaching Macao they found a great excite- 
ment existing in China on account of the war which the 
English were waging then with a view to convince the 
barbarians of their physiological errors touching opium. 
Nothing daunted, they worked their way into the interior, 
even after the missionary Perboyne had won with his blood, 
in Utschangfu, after long and cruel imprisonment, the mar- 
tyr’s crown. Hue and his faithful companion, Gabet, wan- 
dered through China to Thibet, preaching their faith even in 
the sacred places of Buddhism,—the external resemblance 
of which to the Roman Church amazed them greatly. They 
were well treated in Lhassa, the capital of Thibet, but the 
Chinese ambassador had influence enough to effect their 
removal, and they were sent back to Canton. For the third 
time they passed through the Chinese Empire. In Peking 
both fell exceeding ill, and were obliged to call in native 
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physicians. Worn out with toil, Huc solicited permission to 
return to France, which he thought he had quitted forever. 
On the 1st of January, 1852, he sailed from Macao, visited 
Ceylon and Cairo and Alexandria, whence he took the 
opportunity to repair to Jerusalem and the holy places; 
after which he went on homeward to seek relief in his 
native Southern France, at the baths of Ax, in the Pyre- 
nees. Gabet remained but a little while in France, — rest- 
less to wander on with the cross to South America, where 
he ended his days soon afterwards, in Rio Janeiro. Huc 
employed his leisure in writing out that valuable account of 
his travels, which, translated into almost all modern lan- 
guages, best tells to all men the story of his zeal. His first 
work, which appeared in 1852, was, “Souvenirs d’un Voy- 
age dans la Tartarie, le Thibet, et la Chine, pendant les 
Années 1844, 1845, et 1846,” translated into English by 
the younger Hazlitt. It was followed by “ L’Empire Chi- 
nois,” which won the first Monthyon medal from the French 
Academy. An English translation of it was published by 
the Harpers, in two volumes, in 1855. A third work, in three 
volumes, called “ Christianity in China, Tartary, and Thi- 
bet,’ was published by Longman, London, in 1857 - 8. 

In his last years he was much occupied with theological 
studies, — fragments of a religious work being found among 
his papers. As for the rest, it is said of him that he did not 
neglect becoming solace for his many sufferings and his long 
labors ; he passed the summer in the country, the winter in 
Paris in learned society, which his increasing corpulence, it 
is quaintly remarked, showed that he knew how to enjoy con- 
scientiously, —a very lively, pleasant, talkative man, whom 
it was good to have by you at dinner. 

As a writer, the French think that he had too much 
Chinese in him to make proper academic use of their rather 
finical language ; and as a traveller, perhaps, that he was 
given to those fancies and that occasional extravagance 
which have so long been attributed to his medizval predeces- 
29* 
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sor, Marco Polo, — with as little truth, we doubt not time 
will show, as to Herodotus, — who, indeed, is fast losing his 
right to be called Father of History, by being stripped of the 
title of Father of Lies. H. J. W. 





EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES vs. EDUCATIONAL 
PREJUDICES.* 


WE believe that we tell no secret when we say that an | 


intelligent public, whether reading or lecture-going, does not 
catch eagerly at an opportunity to read or hear a discourse 
upon Education. We have noticed once or twice, when at 
“ Institutes’ such discoursing was going forward, a decided 
preference for the lessons and entertainments to be gathered 
up in the meadows and on the hill-sides. The truth is, that 
there is no subject upon which a larger amount of cheap, 
commonplace wisdom is vented than upon this theme of 
Education, and the weariness of audiences is proportioned to 
the fluency of speakers, the ease with which they dilate upon 
the “importance ”’ of the topic, “ the necessity of teaching 
children to think,” “the demand for a harmonious develop- 
ment of the whole man,” &c. There is an infinite amount of 
dealing with abstractions and generalities, whilst applications 
are avoided, and the hard places are deftly skipped over, and 
the same old straw is persistently beaten, in the hope that yet 
a grain of wheat may have escaped the persistent flail. An 
eloquent man will be eloquent upon almost any subject, but a 
good deal of really eloquent speech upon Education is more 
rhetorical than instructive. 

We need hardly add, therefore, that nothing but the 





* Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By Hersert SPENCER, 
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reputation of the author as an exceedingly original and vig- 
orous thinker induced us to take up the work, the title of 
which is given below. We were sure that Herbert Spencer 
could not be numbered with those who repeat, parrot-wise, 
the words of other persons ; that he would be sure to grapple 
two-handed with whatever matter might fairly come into his 
hands. Our expectations have been more than met, and we 
cannot refrain from setting down some of the suggestions of 
an exceedingly suggestive book. The subject is treated 
under these four distinct heads, —‘“* What Knowledge is of 
most Worth?” “Intellectual Education”; Moral Educa- 
tion’ ; “* Physical Education.” 

In discussing the first of these specific topics, Spencer 
starts with the remark, that “in order of time decoration 
precedes dress.” The barbarian is more careful to be 
painted than to be clad, and when it rains folds up his gar- 
ments lest they should be spoiled. Even the civilized or the 
partially civilized are inclined to regard the fashion of the 
dress more than its really serviceable qualities, and the rings 
that are no longer suspended from the nose are hung in the 
ears. So it is in the training of the intellect. Effect is 
sought after, to the neglect of utility. There are certain 
things which every well-educated person is expected to know ; 
and, although no good reason can be given for this expecta- 
tion, it is zealously met, to the sore grief of the young peo- 
ple, who’ of course are not consulted, but are simply “ put 
through ” the usual thing, with such facilities as the ingeni- 
ous teacher can devise, and such alleviations as the merciful 
teacher can provide. We must be able to tell precisely 
when old dead kings began to live their useless lives, and 
cannot be suffered to keep on hand, in some portable form, 
a convenient summary of such historic matters, instead of 
storing them away in the memory, with infinite effort. We 
must know whether to put the accent of a Greek or Latin 
word upon the penult or the antepenult, and may not ven- 
ture to question whether, if the Greeks and Romans had been 
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so plagued with ancient languages, they would have done or 
said anything worth setting down. Meanwhile the knowl- 
edge which the world needs every day of its busy life is 
either neglected, or only communicated, as it were, by the 
way ; picked up under the stress of dire necessity, rather by 
sufferance than with zeal. Physiology, mathematics, me- 
chanics, chemistry, and agriculture, the history and science 
of society in distinction from stories of the strifes of kings, — 
indeed, science under every form, according to Mr. Spencer, 
are the matters that should occupy the attention of the young 
pupil. The preservation of bodily health and vigor, and the 
successful progress of the arts which conduce so much to the 
outward, and indeed also to the inward growth of humanity, 
nay, even a reverent recognition of the mystery by which we 
are overshadowed and encompassed, are best*promoted by an 
earnest pursuit of science, an endeavor to know ourselves 
and the world we are now living and laboring in. And it 
seems to us that in this opening essay Mr. Spencer has effect- 
ively challenged our educational routine, and has success- 
fully pointed out the unreasonableness of attempting to dis- 
cipline every mind, and to provide for every future career, 
according to the stereotype methods, without so much as 
asking the question, “ What kind of knowledge is of most 
worth?” Fortunately, however, the things which men most 
need to know are learned somehow and by some, if not in 
childhood, then in after years, and as the knowledge can be 
made useful. In spite of the attention paid to dead formulas 
and vocables, the world has made most wonderful progress 
in useful science during this last century, and perhaps the 
gain would not have been so very great had the children 
been trained in physiology, botany, mechanics, and sociology, 
instead of the classics of Greece and Rome; for as only a 
very handful ever get anything but the discipline from their 
classical training, so we think it would be with those who 
should be taught in the natural sciences; and many might 
prefer the study of language, not to say of literature, to les- 
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sons in physics. What we need would seem to be a more 
extended curriculum, a more generous provision for various 
tastes and purposes, and a recognition of the wealth of our 
own literature, as well as of that of the ancient world. 

In the paper on Intellectual Education we have a hopeful 
view of the gain to be realized from the conflicts in the world 
of educators, each sect pressing its own theory. Already 
there are tokens of progress, especially in the method of teach- 
ing languages, the old rote system of committing grammar 
rules to memory having yielded in a measure to the more 
natural process of acquiring the tongue itself, just as a child 
learns to talk. Spite of our own educational prejudices, we 
always feel as if there was a degree of cruelty in compelling 
a child to learn by rote, we cannot say by heart, the gram- 
mars of the GreeK and Latin languages, masses of sentences 
to which they can attach no ideas whatever, and in which 
they can feel no more interest than in a column of words 
from the spelling-book or the dictionary. It would be impos- 
sible to exact any such tasks from adults. The vigor of the 
word-memory in childhood happily ministers some relief, and 
humanity somehow gets accustomed to almost anything, and 
we do not ourselves recall the grammars as special trials. 
They keep children out of mischief, and discipline them to 
habits of application and accuracy. Still life is too short, 
even boy-life, to be wasted. If we can make children happy 
whilst we are preparing them for future usefulness, it is surely 
a thing to be desired. There is no need to go out of the way 
to find difficulties. This is just.as foolish in the training of 
the mind as is the way of some to go shivering every day with 
the idea of hardening the constitution, when they might just 
as well have another coat. When Providence puts animals 
into cold regions, the fur is thickened accordingly. Let him 
who hath a coat wear it! If you can do your duty as man 
or child, and enjoy your work, you have fulfilled so far the 
purpose of the Creator, which aims to secure for each and all 
perfect faithfulness and perfect happiness, — the utmost obe- 
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dience and the utmost enjoyment. It is our wish to make the 
young wise betimes; it is also our wish to make them happy, 
to spare them every unnecessary burden and annoyance. 

The last two chapters, treating the one of moral and the 
other of physical education, are worthy to be read with great 
care by every one to whom the charge of the young is in- 
trusted. The pages on the deficiencies of parents are exceed- 
ingly rich in valuable suggestions. Fathers and mothers are 
to be blamed as well as children. Bad temper produces bad 
temper. Earnest and honest and thoughtful questioners have 
a fair claim upon their natural teachers for the time and at- 
tention which are needed in order to secure full replies, even 
though the newspaper or the speculation may be more inter- 
esting for the moment. We take for granted that the parent 
is right, just as the theory is that the king*can do no wrong. 
The child, unlike the subject, has no right of revolution ; but 
he can have his temper soured, his confidence shaken, his 
heart and his face hardened. 

“ Commenting on the chaotic state of opinion and prac- 
tice relative to family government, Richter writes: —‘ If the 
secret variances of a large class of ordinary fathers were 
brought to light and laid down as a plan of studies and read- 
ing catalogued for a moral education, they would run some- 
what after this fashion. In the first hour “ pure morality 
must be read to the child, either by myself or the tutor”; in 
the second, “‘ mixed morality, or that which may be applied to 
one’s own advantage”; in the third, “do you not see that 
your father does so and so?” in the fourth, “you are little, 
and this is only fit for grown-up people”’; in the fifth, ‘ the 
chief matter is, that you should succeed in the world, and be- 
come something in the state”; in the sixth, “not the tempo- 
rary, but the eternal determines the worth of a man”; in the 
seventh, ‘“ therefore rather suffer injustice and be kind” ; in 
the eighth, “but defend yourself bravely if any one attack 
you”; in the ninth, “do not make a noise, dear child”; in 
the tenth, “a boy must not sit so quiet’; in the eleventh, 
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“ you must obey your parents better”; in the twelfth, “and 
educate yourself.”” So by the hourly change of his principles 
the father conceals their untenableness and one-sidedness. As 
for his wife, she is neither like him nor yet like that harlequin 
who came on to the stage with a bundle of papers under each 
arm, and answered to the inquiry what he had under his right 
arm, “ orders,” and to what he had under his left arm, “ coun- 
ter-orders.” But the mother might be much better compared 
to a giant Briareus, who had a hundred arms, and a bundle 
of papers under each.’ ” 

Natural, not artificial penalties, are advocated by Mr. Spen- 
cer, as at once most merciful and effectual for the discipline of 
youth. Let your child’s sin or error punish him. Do not step 
in yourself and become the executioner. Rather present your- 
self to your child as one who would shield him as much as 
may be from the fruits of his doings. Be with him, not to 
judge, but to save. Let it be very plain that you love him all 
the while. Then when you are obliged yourself to punish his 
offences, when you manifest dissatisfaction, your displeasure 
will be all the more significant, because it is the displeasure 
of one whom he has been accustomed to love, and whose 
deeds have always been kind. 

The children will be much indebted to Mr. Spencer, when 
they are told that he would have them eat till they are sat- 
isfied, and would not confine them to a dreary repetition of 
bread and milk and oatmeal porridge, viands not much in 
vogue, we believe, in this country. ‘ When to ‘ Oliver asking 
for more,’ the mamma or the governess replies in the nega- 
tive, on what data does she proceed? She thinks he has 
had enough. But where are her grounds for so thinking ? 
Has she some secret understanding with the boy’s stomach, 
—some clairvoyant power enabling her to discern the needs 
of his body? If not, how can she safely decide? ..... 
As we heard said by the father of a five-years-old boy, who 
stands a head taller than most of his age, and is proportion- 
ately robust, rosy, and active: ‘I can see no artificial stand- 
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ard by which to mete out his food. If I say, “ This much is 
enough,” it is a mere guess ; and the guess is as likely to be 
wrong as right. Consequently, having no faith in guesses, 
I let him eat his fill.’ And certainly, any one judging of his 
policy by its effects would be constrained to admit its wis- 
dom.” Mr. Spencer would hardly accept the old rejoinder 
to the child asking for cake, “If you were really hungry, 
you would crave a piece of dry bread.” One may be hungry 
without being almost starved, and dry bread is not the only 
food which a kind Providence lays upon the board that is 
spread for man. The science of chemistry has made wonder- 
ful progress in these last years, and it has been found that 
some cravings of the child ought to have been satisfied and 
not systematically denied. The excesses of holidays are 
nature’s protests against the asceticism which passes sentence 
upon sweets because they are sweets. A few good things 
every day would not leave so many good things to be gor- 
mandized on special occasions of feasting. We have only 
room to set down this final word: “ Perhaps nothing will 
so much hasten the time when body and mind will both 
be adequately cared for, as a diffusion of the belief that the 
preservation of health is a duty. Few seem conscious that 


there is such a thing as physical morality...... The fact 
is, that all breaches of the laws of health are physical sins.” 
E. 





Ir we do but seriously believe the truth of the Gospel, and the 
truth of the life to come, the best things of this world will seem of 
small moment ; and the worst things this world can inflict will seem 
but of small moment; and the worst things this world can inflict will 
appear too light to provoke us to impatience or discontent. He that 
hath everlasting glory in prospect, will have a mind full of content- 
ment in the darkest condition here. 
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HYMN OF THE SOUL. 


Give me bright thoughts, my Father! let thy sunshine fall 
Upon this web of life! 

So shall I meet thy blessed will in all 
Earth’s mortal, weary strife : 

Let every little, fragile thread inwoven be 
Closely, my God, with thee! 


What care I, be the fabric coarse or be it fine, 
Of silk or roughest hair ! 
A lustre fresh from thee will through it shine, 
A radiance it will wear, 
Which takes the hue of angel garments, pure and white, 
, Glowing with spirit light. 


The beautiful, Earth of herself can never weave, — 
The cold, dry, nerveless Earth! 

The fairest impress she hath power to leave, 
Alas! is little worth, 

Except the light divine doth vivify the whole, — 
The beauty of the Soul. 








The sunny ray from Heaven doth color the fresh flowers 
As they up-turn to Thee: 

The clouds above distil the vernal showers 
From their own purity : 

The smile of God alone gives life to faith and love, 
As came the Holy Dove. 















The Dove of Heaven, which spread its spotless wings 
Over the Son of God, 
Speaking from thee, the glorious King of kings, 
Of him, the Christ, the Word, — 
To suffering man thy highest, noblest gift, 
All being to uplift. 
VOL. XXV. 30 













HYMN OF THE SOUL. 


Let not the dark nor sinful come, dimming the pure, 
As flits each earthly day ; 

Sorrow, temptation, pain, let me endure ; 
Turn not from me away. 

Grief will be hallowed then, bearing thy smile, 
As my soul waits the while, — 






























Waits, Father, with this frail and humble web of life, 
Outspread in faith to thee! 

Make it with gentleness and virtue rife, 
With stainless purity : 

While peace and love and truth their saintly beauty blend, 
Till life itself shall end, 


And, silent, mingle with the eternal folds of light 
That beam around thy shrine ; 

Expanding far beyond the realms of night, — 
All holy, all divine ! 

Calm, bright, and sinless thoughts shall all my being fill, 
So be my Father’s will. 


* * 
* 


Our home, our country is heaven, where there are no sorrows, 
nor fears, nor troubles: this world is the place of our travel and 
pilgrimage, and, at the best, our inn. 


In my Father’s house there are mansions, many mansions, instead 
of my inn; and my Saviour himself hath not disdained to be my 
harbinger: he is gone before me, to prepare a place for me. I will, 
therefore, content myself with the inconveniences of my short jour- 
ney, for my accommodations will be admirable when I come to my 
home, that heavenly Jerusalem which is the place of my rest and 


happiness. 


WeiGuH and consider your words before you speak them, and do 
not talk at random. 





a2 BREST 
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THE NEW CENSUS AND THE PROSPECT. 


WE must look carefully at the figures to estimate aright the terrible 
conflict that impends. By the census of 1860, the whole population of 
the American Union is 31,648,853. Of this the Free States and Ter- 
ritories have 19,046,173. The Slave States number in free population 
8,602,470. The number of slaves lacks but 347 of four millions. The 
number of free population in the seceding States is in round numbers 
2,700,000. The number of slaves in the seceding States is 2,350,000. 

From this it becomes apparent that the seven seceding States num- 
ber less than the single State of New York, which has 3,851,000, and 
less than New England which has 3,128,000. The two cities of New 
York and Brooklyn have nearly half as many freemen as the seven 
seceding States. 

It is gratifying to learn that the number of slaves in Delaware has 
decreased in ten years from 2,290 to 1,505, and in Maryland from 
90,368 to 35,382. Slavery in these States is therefore verging rap- 
idly towards its extinction, which fact explains their firmness for the 
Union as it is. In what are called the “ Border States” the increase 
in the free population has been at a rate per cent double that of the 
slave population, which shows that slavery is receding towards the 
Cotton States. 

The struggle in which we are becoming involved is not a struggle 
between freedom and slavery, though things are tending rapidly te 
that naked issue. It lay with the Border States to decide whether 
it should be a conflict for the Union as it is, or whether it should be- 
come a sectional war between the North and the South. If it comes 
to the latter, a servile war may also be the consequence, and compli- 
cate the sufferings of the crisis. 

Whatever awaits us, one thing has been growing more and more 
obvious for the last twelve years, till finally its certainty has become 
like fate. There is no peaceful way out of the depths of our national 
wickedness. The storm must burst and the thunderbolt must fall be- 
fore we can have a healthful atmosphere and a clear sky. We must 
meet it like men, knowing that this is God’s appointment which we may 
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not evade. There are worse things than war. Deterioration and moral 
cowardice are worse than death ; and when it becomes necessary to die 
for great truths and principles, how sweet and how beautiful is the sac- 
rifice! Let no one imagine that this is our day of deepest darkness. 
Twenty millions of people rising as one man, thrilled by one pulse, 
swept by one spirit of self-sacrifice, holding right and justice to be 
dearer than life, and that life for these may be and shall be offered 
up, will appear in history as the brightest omen of the century. Civ- 
ilization and free government are not to fail here, but to come forth 
more glorious and secure from trial. This is the clear pointing of the 
finger of God, and for this he strikes the awful hour and summons 
men to their duty. Meanwhile we hope that from all the altars of 
religion will be breathed the holiest, selectest influence into the cause 
of constitutional liberty as the cause of God. 

































SONG SNATCHES. 1 


WuatTEVER the enemies of Rev. T. L. Harris may say of him, 
they cannot deny that he is a poet. An effusion more fragrant with i 
the sweetest affections we have seldom met with than the following. 
We judge, from the congection in which we find it, that it dates from 
several years since. 





THE ‘AUTUMNAL GUEST. 


THE crown from the forehead of summer 
Had dropped, the dim woodlands were sere, 
When there entered our home a strange-comer, 
Afar from the kingdom of fear, 
In the mystical fall of the year. 





He darkened our doors, and the hours, 
Once opening like myrtles in bloom, 

Were blighted as if they were flowers 
That droop in the shade of the tomb, 
That wither and die in its gloom. 


There came to our cheek a strange pallor, 
Our words grew unfrequent and low, 
But one of our number with valor 
Smiled sweet on that terrible foe, 
As the rose on the cold, falling snow. 
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My star of the night and the morning, 
My joy and my beauty was she: 

Then came to my heart a forewarning, 
A blast from the winter to be, — 
The winter that waileth in me. 


And I knew that my kingdom of summer 
Must fade, and its crown disappear ; 
O, pitiless grew the dread comer 
Afar from the kingdom of fear, 
In the desolate fall of the year! 


Strange that hearts can live on after breaking ! 
At midnight my darling was dead, 

Her bosom had rest from its aching, 
Fond bosom her babies that fed, — 
Pure bosom that pillowed my head. 


A grave ‘neath the pines for my keeping 
He left me, that sorrowful guest, 

A soul that is weary with weeping, 
A world that in shadow is drest, 
A life that is wild with unrest. 


No more, never more to behold her ! — 
I wake by degrees to my loss, 

I feel the cold world growing colder; 
On sorrow’s drear ocean I toss : 
I faint neath the load of my cross. 


Yet high in the infinite summer 
Beyond the pale kingdom of fear, 

God’s angels have crowned a new-comer, — 
She smiles from her beautiful sphere ; 
She calls me, — the morning is near! 





FUGUING TUNES. 


We like fuguing tunes when they are adapted to the sentiment, 
and when used to edify the congregation, and not show off the accom- 
plishments of the choir. But in very many instances they remind 
us of an anecdote which we saw quoted some time ago in the “ Phi- 
losophy of Sectarianism,” a work of the Rev. Alexander Blakie, 


30 * 
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pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Boston. It seems the late 
Sears C. Walker, in company with Messrs. Dungelson and Bache, of 
the Coast Survey, happened, in one of their expeditions, into some 
New England country church. It might have been just after a 
singing-school, when the choir generally receives new recruits, 
increasing immensely its volume of noise, but not in a corresponding 
degree its fervency of devotion. At any rate one of the fuguing 
tunes was coming off just at that time, set to the words “ Countless 
seraphs bow before the throne.” The performance was proceeding 
in this wise : — 

“ Countless ser-ar-aphs, countless ser-ar-er-er-aphs 

Bow-wow-wow before,” &c. ; 


when the following dialogue took place among the worshippers of the 
“ Coast Survey.” 

Mr. Walker. “Why, I never heard that before. It must be one 
of the dogmas of the Church.” 

Mr. Bache. “Yes, evidently it is in that category.” 








“FOR SUBSTANCE OF DOCTRINE.” 


Herz is another anecdote quoted by Mr. Blakie. It is one of the 
signs of change which perplex sorely the advocates of an unchanging 
Puritan theology. A Scotch minister, who had been pastor several 
years over a New England congregation, had occasion to travel out 
of New England, probably into York State, and spend the Sabbath 
in a Scotch family. After service the family assembled, according 
to invariable Scotch custom, to recite the Catechism, and so preserve 
the “form of sound words.” The children and other members of the 
family answered in turn very correctly, as the father of the family 
questioned them. Then he came to his clerical guest. 

“T can answer the question in substance,” said the minister, “ but I 
cannot answer it as it is in the Catechism.” The father shook his 
head and passed on. After the catechizing was over, the father 
turned in wonderment to his guest. 

_ “How is it that you, a Scotchman, could not recite the Catechism, 
as all that people think so much of having the children taught this 
form of sound words ?” 

“O,” said the minister, with a comical shrug of the shoulder, “I 
was brought up in New England!” 
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[ CHRIST’S CAPTURE IN THE GARDEN. 
A PARAPHRASE. 


WuEN shrouded by the darkness of the earth, 
And soon to pass away from human sight, 

Thus spake the Wisdom born of heavenly birth, 
Which was before the world, of men the Light : 


i “Why come ye forth, as ’gainst a thief, with swords, 
When daily in the Temple I have taught ? 

Have ye not listened to God’s gracious words, 
Which to a sinful world salvation brought ? 


= 


“Why stretched ye forth no hands against me then, 
i When in your sight and hearing there I stood ? 
Was it because ye stood in fear of men ? 
f But thus it was to prove the Scriptures good. 


Is the fit time for violence and wrong ; 
The evil hide them from the morning light, 
And leagued with Darkness only are they strong. 


a 
| ) “ This is your hour! The covert gloom of night 


“ The children of the Light do wisdom love, 

And gladly listen to her holy word ; 

The evil hate the light which doth reprove, 

And ’gainst the righteous draw the bloody sword.” 





TROUBLESOME CHILDREN. 






WHEN you get tired of their noise, just think what the change 
would be should it come to a total silence. Nature makes a provision 
for strengthening the children’s lungs by exercise. Babies cannot 











laugh so as to get much. exercise in this way, but we never heard 





of one that could not cry. Crying, shouting, screaming, are nature’s 
lung exercise, and if you do not wish for it in the parlor, pray have 
a place devoted to it, and do not debar the girls from it, with the 
notion that it is improper for them to laugh, jump, cry, scream, and 
run races in the openair. After a while one gets used to this juvenile 
music, and can even write and think more consecutively with it than 
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without it, provided it does not run into objurgatory forms. We re- 
member a boy that used to go to school past our study window, and 
he generally made a continuous stream of roar to the school-house 
and back again. We supposed at first he had been nearly murdered 
by some one, and had wasted considerable compassion on the wrongs 
of infant innocence; but, on inquiring into his case, found him in 
perfectly good condition. The truth was, that the poor little fellow 
had no mirthfulness in his composition, therefore could n’t laugh and 
shout, and so Nature, in her wise compensations, had given him more 
largely the faculty of roaring. He seemed to thrive upon it, and we 
believe is still doing well. Laughing and hallooing, however, are to 
be preferred, unless a child shows a decided incapacity for those 
exercises. 

Our eye alights just now upon the following touching little scrap, 
written by an English laborer, whose child had been killed by the 
falling of a beam : — 


“ Sweet, laughing child! the cottage door ) 
Stands free and open now ; 
But oh! its sunshine gilds no more 
The gladness of thy brow ! 
Thy merry step hath passed away, 
Thy laughing sport is hushed for aye. 





Thy mother by the fireside sits 
And listens for thy call ; 

And slowly, — slowly as she knits, 
Her quiet tears downfall ; 

Her little hindering thing is gone, 

And undisturbed she may work on. 





















THE SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. 





Tue scholar said to his master, How may I come to the super- 
sensual life, that I may see God and hear him speak ? 

His master said: When thou canst throw thyself for a moment 
into that where no creature dwelleth, then thou hearest what God 








speaketh. 
Scholar. Is that near at hand, or far off? 
Master. It is in thee, and if thou canst for a while cease from all 
thy thinking and willing, thou shalt hear unspeakable words of God. 
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Scholar. How can I hear when I stand still from thinking and 
willing ? 

Master. When thou standest still from the thinking and willing 
of self, then the eternal hearing, seeing, and speaking, will be re- 
vealed in thee. .... . Thine own hearing, willing, and seeing hin- 
dereth thee that thou dost not see nor hear God. 

Then the scholar asked his master further, saying, Whither goeth 
the soul when the body dieth, be it either saved or damned ? 

His master answered: It needed no going forth, only the outward 
mortal life with the body do separate themselves from the soul, — the 
soul hath heaven and hell in itself before, as it is written, “ The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation, neither shall they say, Lo 
here! or, Lo there! for behold the kingdom of God is within you” ; 
and whether of the two, viz. either heaven or hell, shall be mani- 
fested in it, in that the soul standeth. 

Scholar. Doth it not enter into heaven or hell as a man entereth 
into a house, or as a man goeth through a door into another world? 

Master. No; there is no such kind of entering, for heaven and 
hell are present everywhere ; and it is but the turning in of the will 
either into God’s love or into his anger, and this cometh to pass 
in the life, according to that of St. Paul, “Our conversation is in 
heaven”; and Christ saith also, “My sheep hear my voice, and I 
know them, and they follow me, and I give them the eternal life, 
and none shall pluck them out of my hand.” 


JACOB BEHMEN. 








A PEEP AT THE NEWSBOYS IN THEIR LODGING-HOUSE. 


Tue condition of this establishment is attracting more attention 
than hitherto ; its beneficial results at first being considered dubious 
by those who knew the lives of the newsboys. Now the friends who 
have watched its progress are satisfied that this rude, though moral 
rendezvous, has been the means of gathering into one fold many an 
untamed spirit, whose case would have been hard to reach through 
other agencies. Here, in the company of their own sort, they listen 
attentively to the words of the Good Shepherd, and never within the 
walls use his name in vain. Pains are taken to gradually refine 
their tastes by entertaining lectures, readings, dramatic, or otherwise ; 
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games, such as chess, checkers, dominoes, and the like ; all tendency 
to gambling being utterly ignored. In furtherance of this idea, and to 
attract them from rude sports, a library has been established, to which 
Mrs. J. J. Astor has contributed so largely that it has been christened 
Astor Library No. 2. This lady has also sent it some pretty speci- 
mens of paintings, handsomely mounted in gilt frames. 

On Sabbath evenings these boys are seen in their best, and to 
many their most interesting light. No meeting is more orderly, no 
audience more attentive, unless here and there childhood asserts its 
supremacy over the unnatural vigilance of the past week, and a 
small head is seen to fall on the red-shirted breast. Even in such 
cases we have observed an effort to cast off old Morpheus, and the 
eye is snapped, the head scratched, and the whole frame erected to 
its utmost stretch, only to limber down again under the conqueror. 
Through the kindness of the benevolent, or by their own thrift, they 
are generally able, on this sacred day, to sport a clean shirt; and 
this, together with the free meal always provided for those who keep 
it holy, no doubt conduces to the increased audience always percep- 
tible at Sunday-evening meetings. The head is always bowed at the 
tone of prayer, and a visitor who listens to their closing hymn must 
go away with it still ringing in his heart, as its tones flow in waves 
that circle even to the Almighty ear. Who that hears can fail to 
join in that hymn, half praise, half prayer, when the thought presents 
itself of the blessed promise, “ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them” ? — Methodist. 





REQUIEM IN A CHURCHYARD. 


Tne holy dead! move softly here, 
Let no harsh sound be heard ; 

O gentle be the pillow where, 
*Mid singing of the bird, 

The beautiful are laid to rest 
Upon their mother’s breast ! 


The holy dead! low breathe the winds 
Above the couch of peace, 

And lightly waves the bending grass 
Where all life’s struggles cease. 

The beautiful are laid to rest 

Upon their mother’s breast. 
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The clouds look lovingly above, 
The flowerets bloom below, 

The trees are silent sentinels, 
The streams more gently flow. 

The beautiful are laid to rest 
Upon their mother’s breast. 


The holy dead! the holy dead ! 
Above, around us here 

Ye come, a beaming spirit-band, 
Our onward course to cheer. 

Ye live, though dust is laid to rest 
Upon the mother’s breast. 


The dead, the dead! There comes no death ! 
The soul can ne’er decay, 
But rises to its higher life, 
As falls the useless clay. 
The beautiful! ay, let them rest 
Upon the Father’s breast. #*,* 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Currents and Counter-Currents in Medical Science. With other 
Addresses and Essays. By Ovttver WenpeLt Hotmes. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1861.— Those who have read these Essays and 
Addresses will be very glad to have them in this pleasant form, and 
with such slight revisions as they may have needed. They will be as 
interesting to the uninitiated as to the medical profession, — some of 
them, we fancy, more so. Like many independent thinkers in these 
days, Dr. Holmes finds himself between two fires, that of the home- 
opathists whom he has assailed on the one hand, and that of the 
“ vigorous ” practitioners whose distrust he has aroused on the other 
hand. He will be found in good heart for every encounter, and will 
never write a dull or uninstructive book. E. 
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Twelve Sermons, delivered at Antioch College by Horack Mann. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861.— These “Sermons” are re- 
markable at once for what they contain and for what they do not con- 
tain. So far as they go, they are positive, earnest, high-toned, and 
vigorous, full of admirable counsel to the young; but we cannot say 
that they strengthen us in a desire which we have been accustomed 
to entertain, that there might be an increase of lay-preaching. They 
are very disappointing as exhibitions of the peculiar wealth of Chris- 
tianity; the hearer or reader finds himself continually asking for 
something which does not come. The sermons on Immortality and 
Miracles leave one unsatisfied, if not dissatisfied; and the illustrations 
in the discussion of the wonderful works of the Saviour seem to con- 
found things which differ not only in degree but in kind. They give 
us a feeling of being out in the open air, with the whole world before 
us, when we would so much rather find ourselves in the fold of the 
Good Shepherd. There are good things here to put into sermons, — 
materials for the preacher; but these are not sermons, and for our- 
selves we should have preferred to listen to a preacher. The volume 
is of value and interest, notwithstanding this serious defect. It dis- 
closes the honest, earnest thought of an intelligent and large-hearted 
layman upon the great truths of religion. It will help the preachers 
to understand the mental conditions to which they have to minister. 
It will quicken and guide moral and spiritual aspiration, increase the 
manliness of our young people, and by its “ meditations ” will lead the 
reader to “ prayers” properly so called. E. 


The Methodist. A Weekly Journal. Edited by Grorce R. 
Crooks, D. D., and J. M’Ciintocx, D. D.— We always turn to 
this newspaper with great interest. It is catholic and manly, filled 
with well-digested thoughts and carefully selected information. The 
literary character of the articles is very high. Of course the inter- 
ests of the noble Christian body which the journal represents are 
made prominent, but there is always a vast deal which every one, 
young or old, immature or mature in the knowledge of the Gospel, 
will read with delight and profit. E. 











